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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
By Philip Hope-Wallace 


T ites London scene is overcrowded and by no means as bright as the 





idealist could wish. The boom, and managements intent merely on 

commercial success are not the friends of the drama they might appear 
to be on the surface; in spite of many spots of bright light, we are hardly 
entilted to speak of a theatrical renaissance (a phrase much heard these days), 
certainly so far as the capital is concerned. But it would be equally absurd to 
raise the cry that the London theatre is dead, even if the “‘disgraceful condition” 
attributed to it by one of our foremost dramatists is a charge not easily disposed 
of. To lament the dearth of new plays of quality is merely to continue the 
plaint of the last three hundred years ; and even if you discount all the revivals, 
all the classical repertories, all the clubs and private societies, to say nothing 
of the Arts Council’s more backward colonies, there still remains much of 
style and talent to engage the attention—even of the weariest eye. Begin in 
the centre. The Criterion offers a play which is ostensibly about class education 
and the future of the public schools. The censorious will object that it never gets 
to grips with its subject and tends like so much else in the West End only 
towards the condition of domestic comedy. Yet in fact how charming is the 
“Guinea Pig”! What true studies of our kind. What rewarding acting material. 
There are half a dozen excellent performances and if I single out Edith Sharpe’s 
exquisite little study of a schoolmaster’s wife it is because it represents tech- 
nical perfection of the kind which is often sniffed at by progressive enthusiasts 
and which even the connoisseurs are apt not to appreciate until, forced for a 
week to watch repertory or amateur playing, they realise what they are missing. 
In short the kind of performance given by Miss Sharpe—or for that matter by 
Fay Compton as the unsung heroine of “No Medals” or by Sophie Stewart 
as the busy “Lady from Edinburgh”—is something for lack of which the 
London scene would be much the poorer. 

The number of well acted, well observed small scale human studies can 
seldom have been greater. True, the plays in which they appear are more 
difficult to memorise. The little comedies we always seem to have seen before, 
and even in the long running popular dramas, it is usually to the performance 
rather than to the play itself that the mind returns most gratefully. For example, 
Flora Robson gulping and hesitating in yet another study of the love-starved 
woman gives a bravura performance which, at the time at any rate, lifts the 
untidy contrivances of ““A Man about the House” on to a plane to which it 
could never aspire of its own merit. And where the play as itself first rate 
(as in ““The Sacred Flame,” to include a revival for once), the talent to fill the 
role is never lacking. Here Sonia Dresdel, turning her full striking power on 
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to the fanatical hospital nurse or Mary Hinton radiating a frightening calm 
from the sofa, are unlikely to let you leave feeling that the London stage is 
dead. Currently, too, the Embassy Theatre, which has recently put us all in 
its debt by producing Sean O’Casey’s wild Irish gale of a play, “Red Roses 
For Me,” offers another exciting series of performances in Patrick Hamilton’s 
“The Governess,” which is all a matter of acting-material and atmosphere, 
and yet seems to have the stature of a great play, though in fact it is unmoti- 
vated melodrama—thanks to the power of Gillian Land as a maniac in a 
crinoline and of Dorothy Gordon as her overwrought pupil. “Duet for Two 
Hands”’ aspires to something rather more than the average period shocker, but 
it is one of those long-runners which has hardly improved itself by radically 
altering its cast as first one and then another of the principals fell out. 

Apart from period shockers there are few enough modern historical plays. 
Only “‘The First Gentleman,” firmly established, remains to prove how very 
like \\ est End domestic comedy the private lives of royalty can be, especially 
if the lines have something of the Mayfair raciness of a Lonsdale play and the 
Regency costumes look voguish. Or is it Robert Morley’s display of egotism 
and petulance which has so taken the public? As history the piece is only in 
the circulating-library-biography class, but it makes a most competent family 
piece. It would probably stand the test of Mr. Morley suddenly withdrawing 
far better than would say, “Under the Counter” if our national Cicely Court- 
neidye were to fail. But it would be fatal to embark on discussion of that 
exquisite artist or indeed of any frivolities, especially where the field is so wide. 
A farce like ‘‘Fifty-Fifty,”” however, might be mentioned less for the extra- 
ordinary verve of the Jewish-American comedian Harry Green, still less for 
the quality of its humour, but because its theme, which pokes fun at planning, 
is a straw in the wind. As we all get more and more politically conscious the 
ideological drama is, one fears, inevitable. Meanwhile farce with a liberal 
bias crops up again in ‘“To-morrow’s Child,” by John Coates—who might be 
described as a minor Coward in the Brave New World; a beautiful light- 
handed little production by Norman Marshall at the Lyric, Hammersmith, a 
theatre which has had several interesting new plays to its credit recently. 

Two groups with special missions and a list of new plays are E. Martin 
Browne’s company at the little Mercury Theatre, and “Theatre 46” at The 
Scala. The latter season of three frankly tendentious left-wing plays has been 
something of a disappointment. Apart from some interesting experiments in 
production, of a kind which was once the rage in Germany, some really 
charming strokes of humour ina long rambling comedy of the Home Guard by 
Bernard Miles, and many authentic touches in what was described as a “‘provoca- 
tive documentary” about the mines by an ex-miner, there was singularly little 
that seemed destined to take its place permanently in contemporary drama. 

The poets’ plays at the Mercury were interesting chiefly to poets, but one 
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of them, “This Way to the Tomb,” introduced a writer of the greatest 
originality who might well be a force in the theatre if his hold on dramatic 
technique tightens. This strange piece, half miracle-play and half charade, 
made a strong appeal to some tastes. But the Mercury has not produced the 
great modern poetic play. ““Red Roses for Me” seems much more of a candi- 
date, and still a doubtful one, for that distinction. 

At Hammersmith the Arts Council’s Travelling Repertory Theatre have 
mixed new plays with their classics (Shaw and Shakespeare), including a lively 
sort of Irish Heartbreak House by Paul Vincent Carroll, muddled in debate 
but thoroughly lively as theatre. In sum the excellent company have gone far 
towards supplying what many people have complained of lacking since the 
Old Vic moved up to the West End—a classical theatre at popular prices. 
Mr. Wolfit’s Shakespeare season also answers the same purpose, and though - 
this is hardly the place to embark on discussion of the splendours and miseries 
of that enterprise, all Londoners must be grateful for the opportunity to see 
“Cymbeline” again. Rosalind Iden made a brave and audible shot at Imogen 
and Mr. Wolfit took to Iachimo with a splendid chuckling glee. 

This lonely, independent champion of the Bard makes some terrible 
mistakes and attempts much he is ill-suited to, but he seldom fails to “give a 
performance,” as they say, and in spite of the Old Vic, London can really ill 
afford to lose him. Like Mr. Wolfit the Old Vic Company has had to contend 
with the problem of repertory casting, which has been at once their strength 
and their weakness. It put into leading roles several young actors who were 
unequal to them and obliged them to play them under the full glare of publicity 
which rightly shone upon the performances of Laurence Olivier and Ralph 
Richardson. On the other hand, both those actors and especially the former 
exhibited all the gifts of the chameleon running the whole gamut from tragedy 
to farce. The Oedipus probably takes pride of place with two performances in 
the heroic mould : Olivier’s and Sybil Thorndike’s. In lesser roles, too, actors 
as fine as Miles Malleson contributed loyally to the wonderfully concentrated 
and powerful effect of the production by Michel St. Denis. Far less evenly 
excellent were the Falstaff plays. Part one was a great deal better than part 
two. Mr. Richardson’s immensely clever performance lacked perhaps the last 
ounce of animal relish, but explored so much further into the corners of the 
old knight’s character than is usually attempted that he was generally agreed 
the finest exponent of recent years. Mr. Olivier’s magnificently virile Hotspur, 
perhaps the best single performance in the season, was followed by a highly 
comical weak-kneed justice shallow—a metamorphosis no less striking than 
that of Oedipus into Puff. This actor may lack the ultimate quicksilver for the 
greatest tragic figures, but his éclat, his notable talents, and the extreme artistic 
humility with which he takes his place in a team have made him invaluable 
in a season which will leave the London stage with some new standards. 
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THE DANCER AS ACTOR 
by Arnold L. Haskell 





HERE is no subject more important or as little understood both by 

dancer and layman as the role of drama in ballet. Ninety per cent. of the 

failures in ballet are due to a lack of appreciation of this, often before the 
work in question even reaches the stage. The sensitive balance between dancing, 
music and decor on the one hand and drama on the other is a characteristic 
of all great work and it was this balance that led to the triumphant revival of 
ballet by Diaghileff, Fokine and their wonderful Russian company, led by the 
greatest balletic actress of our time, Tamara Karsavina. 

Many people fondly imagine that the dancer pulls a series of faces in the 
mirror, labels them more or less appropriately “hatred,” “‘fear,” “love,” and 
“innocence” and then superimposes them upon some feat of dance virtuosity, 
the whole process being called Mime. Mime certainly exists and it is important 
to define it at the very start. I cannot do better than quote from the notes I 
have of a series of conversations with Michael Fokine on this very subject. 

“There is no mime properly speaking in contemporary ballet. Mime is 
that conventional sign language of the hand-on-heart-means-I-love-you 
variety that still survives in the classical ballets Swan Lake, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Casse-Noisette, Coppelia and Giselle. In my ballets which evolved 
from the classics I discarded all that, postulating that the dancer must be 
expressive from head to foot. The lift of an eyebrow, an expression of fear 
or anger, all are dancing, and therefore conditioned by the music and not 
by the need to develop a dramatic situation while the music remains a 
rhythmic accompaniment.” 

That explanation by the father of modern ballet and the creator of its 
greatest drama in ballet, Petrouchka, while it requires explanation and amplifica- 
tion expresses a basic truth illustrated in all his works. 

The dramatic range the complete dancer requires is enormous from the 
suggestion of an atmosphere to the portrayal of a definite character. In con- 
temporary British ballet Fonteyn and Helpmann alone have such a range. 
But to proceed to actual examples. In the classics such as The Sleeping Beauty 
the dancer’s aim is with movement for its own sake, with attack, precision, 
fluidity and beauty of line. Dramatic interpretation, Gisel//e excepted, takes 
second place. The dancer is herself and expresses her own personality as in 
no other branch of ballet. The recent production at Covent Garden showed 
us three Aurora’s, each one a complete contrast, and while Fonteyn’s must 
stand apart for its complete authority, both Pamela May and Moira Shearer gave 
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fine performances of themselves as Aurora. Indeed Moira Shearer, in spite of 
her inexperience, clearly proved that within two years’ time all being well she 
would take her place as an undisputed ballerina. Classical ballet is almost 
microscopically revealing and usually the ballerina has a wide range. 

The next type of role to consider is the neo-romantic of Fokine. Its 
characteristics are far more difficult to define. It is based entirely on the classical 
technique but it dispenses with the more complex technical feats. The attack 
required is less sharp. The dancer expresses not herself but an atmosphere or 
a role and the music indicates not only the tempo but the dramatic interpreta- 
tion. That great favourite Les Sy/phides is rarely thought of as a problem in 
acting, yet that is exactly what it is. Fokine was both angered and amused when 
it was referred to as a classic, since it was almost a manifesto of his reaction 
away from classicism. The dancer must suggest a sylph and her only guidance 
is an interpretation of Chopin. She has no situation to develop. If she attacks 
the role from a literary point of view, she is bound to fail. Such balletic acting 
consists of an emotional reaction to music and an understanding of its structure. 
It is entirely different from ordinary dramatic acting. The pre/ude is artistically 
the most difficult of all dances to interpret, the acid test of the romantic as 
apart from the classical dancer. In recent years I have seen but few passable 
performances ; Riabouchinska, the late Ruth Chanova, and our own June Brae 
and the amazing Shearer. 

Carnaval, a ballet whose finer touches are rapidly felins into memory, 
calls for the acting of more definite roles, belonging to what is called demi- 
casactére. Here the dancer uses the classical technique yet builds up a role. The 
difficulty lies in the compromise between being Mile. X, ballerina, and 
Columbine. It is impossible here to point out any rules. The dancer is balancing 
on an artistic tightrope and the margin between failure and success is small. 

With the next division, the dance-drama, we are on safer ground. Once 
again Fokine gives us the prototype Petrpuchka. Here there is a definite character 
to play ; Petrouchka, the tragic victim or the stranger in the Glasgow slums, 
Hogarth’s Rake or a particular view of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The acting is 
of course conditioned by the music but it is not sufficient to react to the music. 
The dancer also requires the aid of very close observation, powers of reason 
and a knowledge of art. Karsavina has told us in her classic Theatre Street how 
the clue to the interpretation of Thamar came through the make-up of the 
eyebrows while Helpmann in The Miracle in the Gorbals found his stranger 
through a study of Ei Greco. The women of the street in that same ballet, 
among whom that intelligent dancer-actress Julia Farron was outstanding, 
picked up the feeling of their roles from close observation on the spot. Pauline 
Clayden’s superbly lyrical suicide was clearly built up through the aid of Bliss’s 
graphic music. Once again an example of Fokine’s dictum of the equality and 
parallelism of the arts composing ballet. 
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MARGOT FONTEYNE 


Suicide scene from “ Giselle”. (Action photo: by G. B. L. Wilson) 











Such works of realism in which English dancers have no equal are only 
justified when the drama is closely linked with music and decor, they fail as 
when in Everyman an already existing drama has to be grafted on to music 
written with an entirely different programme. The word dance-drama so much 
used by the Germans is unsatisfactory because it does not stress the equality 
of all the arts, but suggests the wordless play. Ballet is essentially a visual art ; 
it may express an atmosphere or teil a positive story but only when it can do 
so without the need of a printed synopsis to make it clear. Both de Valois and 
Helpmann have understood that point. De Valois’ ‘aspiratiai otcen comes 
through painting ; Job (Blake), The Prospect Before & » (®owlandson), and the 
Rake’s Progress (Hogarth). In “Hamlet” Helpmann ma» at first seem to be 
breaking the rules in attacking a literary problem He has «0 great an under- 
standing of his medium for that. This is not Shakes:eare’s Hamlet suddenly 
struck dumb, but a view of Hamlet’s dying delirium -u.xgested by the lines : 
“For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. . .”’ 

Nothing could lend itself better to a visual art. Nevertheless, Helpmann sets a 
dangerous example and to follow him without his knowledge of the theatre 
and ballet medium may lead us sadly astray. It does not take much in this 
country for the painting to become an anecdote. 

Frederick Ashton, the young “‘tather of British choreography,” is more 
directly in the great tradition of choreography, closer to the Fokine conception. 
His Nocturne has a strong and important story which he tells in ballet move- 
ment, keeping a very great distance from realism. With him balletic acting is 
at its furthest point from that of the legitimate stage, closest to what has been 
called “visual music.” In legitimate drama the author can express positive 
ideas, in ballet the choreographer can only relate action in the present. But 
just because the choreographer cannot be definite his work can have a wide 
range of symbolism. Petrouchka has had more ideas attached to it, political and 
otherwise, than Fokine dreamed of. This is an all-important difference that the 
dancer-actor must bear in mind. 

These, then, are a few of the roles of drama in ballet and there can be no 
really close relationship between balletic and theatrical acting though ballet 
training can be valuable to the actor if properly used. 

When I think of great acting performances in ballet, certain memories 
come to the fore. Above all Tamara Karsavina in two widely contrasting roles 
in Le Spectre de la Rose and Thamar. \n the first she gave a never-to-be-forgotten 
picture of adolescence with all its delicate pathos. The public has never under- 
stood the role of drama in this little masterpiece, always interrupting the mood 
by violent applause when the rose leaps through the window. In Thamar 
Karsavina’s sadistic Georgian Queen waiting for her victim was the embodi- 
ment of Balakireff’s music and Lermontov’s poem. All things were possible to 
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Robert Helpmann and Claude Newman as O’ Reilly and Turner 
in “The Prospect Before Us” ( photo: Anthony) 





Karsavina. Nijinsky’s pathetic Pefrouchka, struggling for self-expression, fore- 
shadowed his own great tragedy. According to Fokine he was not in general a 
great actor but he was Petrouchka. Massine has given us a portrait gallery of 
roles from the carefree Hussar in Le Beau Danube and Alarcon’s Miller in Le 
Tricorne to the Chaplinesque barman in Union Pacific. He shares with our own 
Helpmann the very rare gift of making a lack of motion into something positive. 
Generally the motionless dancer has no real meaning—this is an important 
consideration in balletic acting. 

In our own ballet realistic rather than stylised or demi-caractére acting is 
a speciality. In the Rake’s Progress and Miracle of the Gorbals there is nocorps 
de ballet, but a whole troupe of actors. Margot Fonteyne is exceptional, her 
Columbine, her dreaming girl in Le Spectre de la Rose are among the great 
performances of contemporary ballet. 

Finally there is Robert Helpmann. Whether as a grotesque or a danseur 
noble he is a master of balletic acting. So convincingly does he mime and stride 
the stage in Swan Lake or The Sleeping Beauty that he convinces one against all 
evidence that he is a great classical dancer. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON 


by Sir Barry Jackson 





FRIEND who celebrates his half century of visits to the Stratford 

Festival, recently reminded me that it is almost as long a period since 

he introduced me to its delights. The play was “Henry V,” and the visit 
was associated with my first ride in a motor car, for that is how I travelled to 
the old Memorial Theatre, a transportation which, at that period, was considered 
daring in the extreme. 

The Festival at that time was a real Festival, for it was limited to some 
few weeks. This short period compelled concentration of the Pilgrims, and 
the quiet sleepy town, for in those days Stratford was almost somnolent, 
bristled jwith the Faithful, who came year after year to do homage at the 
Shrine. 

Looking back to those days, no words can express the gratitude owed to 
Sir Frank and Lady Benson. Such recognition is locked in the memory. The 
sum total represented an unforgettable pageant of our great Dramatist, but 
amongst the welter of plays and performances, remain a number of outstanding 
recollections. Taking these at random, there is the first performance of 
the whole text of “Hamlet” divided into matinee and evening performances, 
when the Company, so well acquainted with the cut version, had the greatest 
possible difficulty in incorporating the extra lines. Then there was the 
memorable “‘cycle,”” when the Histories were presented in chronological order, 
a venture which one would like to see repeated ere long. For those who 
remember this, it was a tremendous experience : Ellen Terry as Catherine in 
“Henry VIII,” complaining of Frank Benson’s passion for stairs, with which 
she found herself confronted at every move: William Poel’s “Measure for 
Measure” and “Troilus and Cressida,” which taught us that Shakespearean 
Drama was written to be played swiftly and beautifully, and without the 
trimmings to which we were accustomed in other productions. Another 
memory was the performance of “The Taming of the Shrew” by the boys of 
St. Margaret’s School, with no less a Catherine than Laurence Olivier. This 
Company also included a remarkable Gremio : amongst unusual plays was the 
astonishing “Pericles” in a version prepared by Coleman, a version which 
Clement Scott, if memory serves aright, welcomed as a much greater play 
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than the then popular “Sign of the Cross.” A good cast included Lillian 
Braithwaite as Marina. Among other plays in one of those early years was 
“King Lear” where a discerning eye noted a young actor playing Burgundy’s 
by name Henry Ainley. No one who saw him would ever forget Frank 
Rodney’s Gloucester in “Henry VI,” as Oberon, or Buckingham in “Henry 
VIIT’’ ; and last, but by no means least, among outstanding performances, 
Frank Benson himself as Richard II, or as Caliban, in which Comedy he per- 
formed the gymnastic feat, of eating a property fish, hanging from a tree head 
downwards. And it is not alone the Artists and particular productions one 
remembers in those days, for there was a landscape cloth which served in the 
majority of outdoor scenes, and which we all knew and loved; then too, 
there was the Orchestra, which as often as not played the Overture to Gounod’s 
‘Mireille’ to begin the evening, whilst there was a movement from Schubert’s 
““Rosamunde,”- which was invariably associated with the arrival of armies on 
battlefields. All these figures, scenes and sounds, rise up clear through the 
mists engendered by the passing years. Gentle and lovable regrets—that is the 
only way to describe them. A Theatre, though it may be converted into 
something new and strange, that recalls such visions, is built on hallowed 
ground. 

As to the future, it is only possible to write with diffidence. Bridges 
Adams, Iden Payne, and Robert Atkins, have made their own varied contri- 
butions to the Stratford tradition, and it is undeniable that the general standard 
of theatrical production now demanded shows considerable advancement, and 
the “cloth” we were so fond of, a sort of convention for any outdoor front 
scene, no longer holds good. Recently, imaginative curtains have taken its 
place. Are we on the way, though, to that simple staging demanded of the 
experts, who would have us rely entirely on the spoken text? Is Pageantry 
as used by Irving and Tree, and more recently by the Cinema, on the wane 
so far as Shakespeare is concerned ? If so, the wheel kas come full circle, and 
in a manner undreamed of by the Arch-Archeologist, William Poel. All signs 
and portents lead in the same direction. The text—the text—and again the 
text. Beautiful costumes, if you will, but let your voices and their utterance 
of the Poet’s verbal music be even more beautiful. To attain this desirable 
end at the present time, is no easy task, for Artists who are sunk in the 
prevailing plays of short sophisticated lines, “‘snappy” is perhaps the correct 
designation, do not respond readily to verse speaking, or even to Elizabethan 
prose. But as there are portents of a return to simple staging, so there are 
signs of an increasing desire among many of our younger players, to speak 
lines and play parts which convey something deeper than superficial banalities. 
Of this tendency, I hope to take full advantage. And Stratford should provide 
more than playgoing. Study of Shakespeare, his works and the times in which 
he lived, is limitless. Surely his native town should be the centre for such 
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study and research with library and museum, containing all the curious mind 
demands. Achievement of this desirable end, must inevitably take time, but 
as a step towards its fulfilment this year’s Festival will offer, particularly during 
the peak period of summer vacation, lectures and conferences. At this time . 
all but one of the plays will be given, and it so happens that it will be possible 
to follow the growth of the poet’s mind by examples from “‘Love’s Labours’ 
Lost” to “The Tempest.” 

A Belgian friend of the writer always declares that England is the most 
theatrically minded nation in the world, and readers of ““Drama” will not need 
to be reminded of the tremendous field of amateur work which supports this 
theory. This opportunity must be taken therefore to include something on 
the subject of Shakespeare and the amateur. It must, I am afraid, be admitted 
that the poet was not particularly kind to amateur groups. The fact that his 
heroines were portrayed by young men may have stultified the output. But 
as it is not possible to depict humanity on the stage without some examples 
of female character, these appear either as monumental figures, or what might 
be termed almost cyphers—though even with these small parts the wary 
producer can find characterisation of intense value to the dramatic possibilities 
of the play. The scarcity of female roles, together with the magnitude of 
those that do appear in the Shakespearean canon, has certainly deterred many 
amateur societies from embarking upon production. Can those of us who 
work at Stratford, with a view to making the Poet’s birthplace a centre of 
study and cultural delight, offer any help by which both that study and the 
national amateur theatre be brought together ? 

Providing that we can offer a second and smaller theatre at Stratford, 
would it not be possible to induce our enthusiastic amateurs to embark, if not 
upon the plays of Shakespeare, upon some of the plays of his contemporaries ? 
For these, very rarely seen on our Stage, throw much light on the Poet’s works, 
and would be well worth doing. 

The team giving the best public performance of some such play, would 
then be invited to repeat its production, on the accepted form of Elizabethan 
platform, set with inner stage, balcony and tapestry surround—the visiting 
company supplying only costumes. To bring such a scheme to practical 
fruition will require organisation at present beyond my power, but will the 
enthusiasts discuss the proposition among themselves ? Will they at least read 
and study examples of the period of our native drama which, crowned by 
Shakespeare, is the glory and envy of the world? 
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MISS PEGGY ASHCROFT (“VARIATION ON PEGGY” 


Painted by RICHARD SICKERT from a snapshot taken in Venice, 1 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
SOVIET THEATRE 


by J. B. Priestley 





HE Soviet Theatre is not perfect. It does not do everything better than 

any other theatre does. But taking both quantity and quality into 

consideration, it must be judged the best theatre in the world to-day. 
The Soviet people have every right to be proud of it. And we British, whose 
theatre is at present in a disgraceful condition, have much to learn here from 
our Soviet friends. 

Even when all allowance is made for the size of the Soviet Union, the 
sheer amount of theatrical activity there is staggering. Figures convey little, 
and perhaps the best way to suggest the extent of this activity is to declare 
that fine well-equipped theatres, with repertories of first-class plays, are as 
common in the Soviet Union as cinemas are here. And even trade union clubs 
and collective farms often have their own theatres. There are playhouses 
everywhere, from the Arctic to the deserts of Central Asia. 

As to quality, it must be remembered that this host of theatres is clean 
outside the sort of catchpenny commercial polity that dominates most of our 
theatrical activity. They are all presenting the best work their directors think 
themselves capable of producing. More masterpieces of world drama areshown 
on the Soviet stage—Shakespeare, Calderon, Moliere, Goldoni, Sheridan, 
Beaumarchais, Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptman, Shaw, O’Neill, and so on—than 
on the stages of Britain, U.S.A., France, Sweden and any other country you 
like, all put together. There are plenty of Soviet dramatists and a good yearly 
crop of new plays. But it is this production, week in and week out, of world 
masterpieces that is so impressive. 

None of the Soviet theatres is run on a commercial basis for profit. But 
that does not mean that they are all State theatres. Actually, very few of them 
are State theatres. Some are backed by local authorities, and many by trade 
unions and the like. The largest theatre in Moscow is run by the Red Army. 
A few, like the famous Kamerny Theatre in Moscow, are independent non- 
profit organisations. 

But they are all alike in certain features. For instance, they are all true 
repertory theatres, never playing the same play night after night. Again, each 
theatre has its own company, usually a rather large company, including an 
16 
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“THE THREE SISTERS” BY, CHEHOV 


Staged by V. Memnovitch-Danchenko for the Moscow Art Theatre, 1940. 
Klavidia Uslanskaya as Olga; Irina Goshiva as Alla; Taranova as Masha. 








orchestra. (Many of them produce operettas as well as straight plays.) And 
the larger theatres not only do everything for themselves—building and 
painting their own scenery, designing and making their own costumes, and so 
forth—but also have their own dramatic schools. Most of them perform in 


their own playhouses from early autumn until summer, and then go on tour 
for a month or two. 

Seats are sold through trade union and other organisations and also at 
the box offices. Prices are comparatively cheap, but most theatres are sold out 
for every performance, so that theatrical production is less of a gamble in the 
Soviet Union than it is elsewhere. Moreover, although large and lavish 
productions are the rule rather than the exception, money is not wasted, as it 
is in London and New York, by hasty improvised methods of production. 
By doing everything for themselves the Soviet theatres can make a little go a 
long way. | remember in Moscow, after seeing the first performance of a 
new play about [van the Terrible, which had magnificent sets and gorgeous 
costumes, being assured by the designer, the well-known artist Favorsky, that 
the actual cost of the production had been very small. 

Just as money is not wasted in the Soviet theatre, so time and effort are 
not wasted. Directors, players, designers and technicians are all attached to a 
certain theatre, and so can spend their time and energy getting on with their 
work, instead of wearing themselves out, as so many theatrical people do here, 
going round from manager to manager, agent to agent, looking for the right 
job. Moreover, the Soviet Theatre is so organised that experienced players 
and technicians help less experienced ones. An actor attached to one of the 
famous Moscow theatres will spend some of his time directing an amateur 
group from one of the trade unions, and if his efforts are successful then a 
new theatre may come into existence. Finally, Soviet theatrical workers have 
a feeling of confidence and security that must undoubtedly help them in their 
work, 

The quality of the actual productions naturally varies very considerably. 
Along its own line of smooth realism, the Moscow Art Theatre productions 
are far better than anything I have ever seen in London, Paris or New York. 
And the average Soviet production is better than our average. The finest 
Russian acting seems to me the character acting, which is superb. The 
“straight” acting of the men is about on the same level as ours. The women 
seemed to me on the whole rather inferior to English and American actresses. 
The settings are nearly always good, and sometimes very original and exciting. 
The lighting is better than our worst, but not, I thought, as good as our very 
best. Soviet directors are particularly good at handling crowd scenes, and 
Soviet dramatists are fond—perhaps too fond—of writing such scenes. These 
dramatists are doing good work, but are still apt to sprawl too much and not 
attend sufficiently to the details of construction. 
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Scene from * Gipsies”’ by Pushkin. At the State Gipsy Theatre. 
Produced by Yanshin. 





The success of the Soviet Theatre is frequently attributed not to Soviet 
organisation but to some innate histrionic quality in the Russian character. I 
cannot accept this view. Russians have no more natural talent for the theatre 
than we have, and there was great drama in England before Russia knew that 
such a thing existed. No, the difference is that in Soviet Russia the theatre 
occupies an honoured place in the community, and the production of plays 
there is a properly organised communal activity and not, as it is here, a chaotic 
scramble for easy money. The success of the Old Vic shows what we can do 
if we take one theatre away from the catchpenny world. And we have only to 
do as the Soviet people have done, and then we could have a hundred Old 
Vics. Let us first recognise the true place of the Theatre in our society, and then 
proceed, as our Soviet friends have done, to organise our dramatic art as a 
significant communal activity. Our progress, I believe, would be very rapid 
indeed, and soon we should be challenging rather than envying the theatres 
of Moscow and Leningrad, Kiev and Odessa. 
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STAGES FOR AMATEUR DRAMA 
by C. B. Purdom 





HE greatest handicaps upon the development of amateur drama in 

England and Scotland are the lack of buildings in which plays can be 

rehearsed and performances given, and the absence of practicable stages 
in the majority of the buildings that are available. 

This shortage of halls in city, town and village is nothing new; for it 
existed before the War, and amateur playing was frequently discouraged and 
often made impossible because there were ‘so few or no buildings in which 
to practise it. Of course, the same need exists in relation to social activities 
generally ; for there are not the buildings for the clubs and lectures, and the 
social intercourse among old and young for which people crave. There can be 
no doubt that this is one of our most marked social deficiencies. It is to be 
found throughout the entire sphere of education, where out-of-date, improvised 
and unsuitable buildings still remain after generations. The modernisation of 
schools, which was taking place before the War, provided new school halls, 
some of them the highly praised and proud achievements of education 
authorities, but. there is none known to me with a stage that is completely 
satisfactory. Moreover, these buildings are largely unsuitable for other than 
school activities, and the church halls, town halls, libraries and such like that 
are used by amateur players are invariably no more than makeshifts. 3 

All that I have said is more or less known to those who have studied the 
need for civic or community centres, and in all discussion upon housing and 
reconstruction of town and cities at least theoretical recognition is made of the 
fact that the need must be met. Without making a wide examination of the 
literature on the subject, which would do little more than to disclose its short- 
comings, 1 propose to refer to three publications that do make a useful 
contribution, so that attention may be paid to the specific requirements for 
stages in the new halls that may be built. These publications are : “Community 
Centres” (HM. Stationery Office, 1945, 94.) ; “Village Halls and Social Centres in 
the Countryside” (National Council of Social Service, 1945, 35. 6d.) ; “Plans for an 
Art Centre” (Lund Humphries, 1945, 15. 6d.). 

The first of these publications was issued on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education, and was prepared by the officers of that department for the purpose 
of informing local education authorities and the public generally of the decision 
of the Government that the provision of community centres should be regarded 
as coming within the scope of the education service, which is part of the effect 
of Section 53 of the Education Act, 1944. 
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Hall for Community Centres and Schools. Scale soft. to 1 inch. Ministry of 
Education Plan (by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office). 
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I am not concerned here with community centres in general, and I do 
not, therefore, propose to discuss the report apart from the references made in 
it to halls for dramatic purposes. The community centre, the writers of the 
report say, “‘is not intended to supersede cinemas, theatres and concert halls, 
but . . . to fit in with and supplement the facilities already available,” which 
seems an apologetic way of putting their proposals, as though the mere 
supplementing of already good facilities were all that is required, instead of 
the provision of something entirely new, though long desired, in community 
life. However, let me confine myself to the drama. “A few will be interested 
in drama,” they say, admitting in a paragraph further on that “work on a 
comparatively ambitious scale may be attempted.” After these references they 
come down to brass tacks in paragraph 92, saying that “in a neighbourhood 
population of from 5,000 to 10,000,” 


“e 


a large hall, with stage and dressing 
rooms . . .” is needed. There the report stops ; but fortunately, in an appendix, 
we are taken further, and a description of a large hall is given to seat, with a 
gallery, about 625 people. A stage is proposed with a proscenium opening 
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27 feet wide and 20 feet high, 20 feet deep, and extending the width of the 
building, which is 45 feet. The height of the stage, it is suggested, should be 
10 feet above the proscenium. There should be three dressing rooms each of 
about 200 sq. ft., with mirrors, washbasins and good lighting, and storage for 
properties. The stage lighting indicated is floats, three battens and at least two 
portable floods. The ground floor could also be adapted to seat 250 
diners. 


This plan for a building of composite uses, is on the whole not bad ; but 
such use means that it has unsatisfactory features for every purpose in view, 
and therefore is still a makeshift. The stage plan has defects that ought to be 
remedied. There should be no openings in the back wall of the stage, because 
a back wall can often be used in a scene, and this wall is not long enough for 
openings in it ; and there needs to be openings to the stage both in the right 
wall and the left, where there are none. The fuel store and boilers should be 
moved and the space taken into stage use. There cannot be too much wing 
space on a stage, which has to accommodate actors waiting for their cues, 
packs of scenery, built-up pieces of scenery, furniture and other properties, 
etc. Economy here is false economy, the effects of which are felt every time 
the stage is used. The roof of the stage is flat, which is as it should be. 
Amateurs will normally use scenery less than the full standard height of 
eighteen feet, so that there should be an adjustable pelmet to reduce the 
proscenium height. There is no provision for traps in the stage floor'; space 
under a stage is a great advantage, often for use in production, and it also 
provides storage space, of which there is never sufficient. The stage floor 
should be of deal, so that stage screws can be used. There should be a carpet 
cut. The floor should, of course, be level. 

The lighting equipment should include a dimmer. The floats should be 
in a trough, which can be covered over, rather less in length than the pros- 
cenium opening, each lamp in a box to take a slide, wired on three circuits 
and in two parts operated separately, and in place of the three battens there 
should be a No. 1 batten, similar to the floats, suspended from the flies, also a 
steel tube, hung from the flies to take floods or spot lights, and a second steel 
tube, for back lighting in the same manner. There should be a number of 
pockets in the-floor of the stage at each side containing lighting points, for 
side lighting, and a few points at the level of the fly floor. There should also 
be provision for “front of the house” lighting. 

The publication issued by the National Council of Social Service was first 
issued in 1930 and has been revised several times and lately re-written. The 
council has much experience of village halls and is concerned to get new halls 
erected and to adapt existing buildings for village clubs. For larger villages of 
from 2,500 to 4,000 population, a hall of 2,500 to 3,000 feet super is proposed, 
with a fixed stage, and two committee rooms, which could be used also for 
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dressing rooms, with, of course, a number of club rooms, etc., including a 
kitchen and canteen. There is also proposed the erection of festival halls in 
county towns or other convenient centres, for drama and music festivals, 
seating 750 people, and area or regional festival halls in large villages and 
small towns, seating 500 people. These are admirable proposals, which, if 
carried out would meet a great need and contribute greatly to the social 
amenities of country life. 

The planning and construction of these buildings is discussed in the book 
together with their management and maintenance. I am concerned here only 
with the stages, to which subject a chapter is devoted. The general principles 
governing the design of stages in small and large halls are excellently set out. 
The stage should be the full width of the hall ; its height from the floor should 
depend on the length of the hall, and be usually between 2 ft. 8 ins. and 3 ft. 
The width of the proscenium opening proposed is 20 ft., the height 12 ft., 
and the depth at least 20 ft., more if possible. Adequate wing space each side 
is asked for, 3 to 4 ft. is the minimum suggested ; but, of course, this is far 
too little, and in a newly-built hall at least 10 ft. each side should be allowed. 
An apron stage of 3 or 4 ft. is suggested as a useful addition. A plan of this 
stage shows its defects, which include insufficient wing space, and inadequate 
space for storing scenery and properties ; also there are steps on to the stage, 
which should always be avoided, as they are inconvenient and dangerous. The 
height of the stage ceiling should be as high as possible, says the handbook, 
which is good advice, though there is no provision for flying scenery, which 
is not really necessary in small halls. 

A form of construction for curtains and for holding flats is described in 
the book. An adequate switchboard is suggested, and the advantage of flexi- 
bility in the stage electricity installation is pointed out. A dimmer is not 
mentioned but it should be provided. 

The dressing rooms for such a hall should, as always, be on the same 
level as the floor of the stage, and be provided with coat hooks, mirrors, 
benches and lighting. A full-length mirror is asked for in each dressing- 
room. 

The planning of stages for festival halls should, it is suggested, follow 
the same principles, though the stages should be larger and better equipped 
and much more wing space allowed. “To be satisfactory, such halls should be 
treated as miniature theatres and should be designed as such without any 
attempt being make to made them suitable for other social purposes, such as 
games, dancing, etc.”” An orchestra pit is suggested for such halls at least 
7 ft. 6 ins. wide, extending the full width of the proscenium opening. If pro- 
vision were made for covering over the orchestra pit when it is not required an 
apron-stage could be got, which is often of great value, increasing the acting 
area and the flexibility of the stage. 











The last of the three publications, Plans for an Arts Centre, is published 
under the auspices of the Arts Council of Great Britain, and is the outcome of 
the experience gained by those who worked in C.E.M.A. dusing the War. A 
scheme is put forward to show “how the arts can be accommodated,” in a 


single multi-purpose building for a town with a population between 15,000 
and 30,000. There are plans and photographs of a model, prepared in con- 
sultation with the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. The hall is intended 
to be used for plays, concerts, lectures, film shows, dances, etc., “but a certain 
measure of priority has, of necessity, been given to the claims of the drama.” 
The necessity appears to arise from the fact that the scheme is not presented 
as a ““community centre,” but as a centre for the arts, and especially for drama. 
There is also an exhibition or lecture room and a restaurant, the whole 
intended to occupy one acre as a minimum, though two acres are regarded as 
desirable. The hall itself is planned to seat 600, with stage, property store, paint 
shop, dressing rooms, studio and store rooms. By extending the width and 
length of the hall the seating could be increased to 800. 

1 confine my attention to the stage. It is designed “for the maximum 
flexibility,” and is 48 ft. wide, and 20 ft. deep, with a fore-range of 5 ft. The 
proscenium opening is 24 ft. wide and 18 ft. high. The height of the stage is 
40 ft., with a steel grid fitted for flying scenery, lighting battens, curtains, etc. 
A full lighting equipment is projected. The plans are given, which look reason- 
ably satisfactory but there are no sections and descriptions are sketchy. 

This is an attractive scheme, put forward with the idea of providing for 
professional work ; it would make an admirable centre for a repertory com- 
pany, though no town of 15,000 people could support a repertory company. 
But I think that the scheme, which ought to provide facilities for amateur 
dramatic work, suffers from not being thought of as part of a community 
centre for a neighbourhood unit, to be used in association with clubs and 
social activities of all kinds, a branch library, with educational and cultural 
activities, and thus adapted to the uses of a small town or for a neighbourhood 
in a great city. Those who put the scheme forward want the arts given their 
own “happy and stimulating surroundings free from the drab background 
of austerity that so frequently accompanies ‘educational’ ‘and social’ activities.” 
Unless what those who wrote these words have in mind inspires all educational 
and social activities to-day, very great blunders are going to be made by 
education authorities. 

This brief survey of proposals to meet the needs of amateur drama is not 
intended to ignore the needs of professional companies. If such buildings as 
those referred to were provided on the scale required throughout the land, a 
definite service would be rendered to the ptofessional theatre, which lacks 
means of extension, and a contribution would be made to British drama the 
limits of which it would be impossible to measure. 
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“ACTING IN YOUTH CLUBS 
by K. F. Collingwood 


URING the past two and a half years I have seen a great many 
LD performances of one-act plays in youth clubs or at youth festivals.and 

competitions and have watched rehearsals and dramatic classes in clubs 
in London and Bristol. There is a great deal of acting ability in the clubs, 
quite as much as in the well-known London Dramatic Schools, but on the 
whole the standard of work is poor ; the plays which are chosen for public 
performance are frequently uninteresting and unsuited for the caste and the 
production is dull, hackneyed or careless. 

I think the standard of work is low because there is no proper link 
between the professional theatre and youth clubs or the best amateur theatres 
and youth clubs. There are three points where I would like to see a closer 
connection between clubs and the theatre. 

To begin with, clubs need many more trained actors who are experienced 
producers and who can teach acting and production to club members between 
the ages of 14 and 20. Club acting groups meet regularly at least once a week 
between September and May. The great difficulty here is that professional 
actors and producers earn ‘their living during the evening at the time when 
clubs need their services ; they cannot regard club work as an extra spare time 
occupation, and it is difficult for them to regard club work as a full-time 
occupation as the pay is not good enough. But clubs cannot rely wholly on 
the services of amateurs as there are not enough of them to meet the heavy 
demand, nor are they always well enough trained or sufficiently experienced to 
do the job really well. If club acting is to reach a worth-while standard it must 
somehow be made possible for professional actors and producers and tech- 
nicians to work in clubs. 

I suggest that the recent growth of repertory theatres in London does 
make it possible to start a scheme for professional actors to run club acting 
groups. Not all the actors in a repertory company perform every night ; those 
who are not playing in the theatre could be teaching or producing in youth 
clubs. I would like to see all members of repertory theatres engaged under a 
contract which made it part of their job to devote a certain amount of time to 
working with youth clubs, factory clubs, community groups and so on. I 
realise that the same member of the company could not be expected to work 
in a club every week, but provided that the theatre had a well-defined policy and 
a clear style of technique and production the club would not suffer through 
being handled by different people. If the established repertory theatres now in 
London and the many new repertory theatres which are being formed would 
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each adopt a club or clubs in their area, many of the difficulties of club acting 
groups would be overcome. 

Secondly, club acting groups cannot do really good work, nor can they 
begin to understand the place of a theatre in society nor the kind of theatre 
that they themselves want unless they go to the theatre regularly. At the 
moment it is extremely difficult for members of youth clubs to go to good 
London productions. There are very few theatres in London showing straight 
plays except in the West End. Owing to the conditions of their work, youngsters 
cannot queue for cheap seats at West-End Theatres and they cannot afford the 
prices of seats which can be reserved in advance. I consider it essential that 
every theatre in London should sell reserved seats at not more than 2s. 6d. to 
anyone under 20 years of age, and that any theatre which is backed or supported 
in any way by public money or by organisations which are subsidised by public 
money, should be compelled to sell seats at this price. 

Finally, 1 should like to see many more small first-class professional com- 
panies willing to perform one-act and three-act shows in clubs. The audiences 
of the future have been so seriously neglected by the professional theatre that 
it is often necessary to take the theatre to the audience before the audience 
can be expected to come to the Theatre. I should like, of course, to see a new 
theatre built in every borough in London, but that isa long term rather than 
a short-term policy. The cinema works extremely hard to create a film-conscious 
public among young children ; we have only the faint beginnings of a Children’s 
Theatre in this country and I know of only one theatre which organises chil- 
dren’s theatre clubs on a Saturday morning. Companies which toured youth 
clubs would do valuable work in creating a theatre-conscious young public. 
The difficulty is, that youth clubs cannot afford to pay professional companies 
the fees which they need in order to cover their expenses, and productions in 
clubs will have to be subsidised by the Arts Council or any other organisation 
which is prepared to undertake this responsibility. 

I do not advocate the creation of a special Adolescent or Youth Ciub 
Theatre. I want it to be possible for the young people of this country to go 
to the commercial theatre and to decide for themselves what is good and what 
is bad in that theatre, and to demand themselves the kind of theatre which 
they want. I do not want ““YOUTH” to be segregated from the rest of the 
population. They need to learn what it means to play their part in an adult 
audience. For the same reason the provision of stages in future community 
and civic centres and youth clubs is not enough. By all means let there be 
such stages and centres where amateur groups of all kinds and of all ages 
can entertain themselves, and where they can see performances by visiting 
professional companies, but let us make sure that all amateur groups develop 
their work by going beyond their own society, in order to play their full and 
proper part in the professional theatre. 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


N presenting the first number of 

this new issue of “Drama” we 

may remind our readers that, since 
its inception in 1919, the League has 
always published a Journal designed 
in the first place for members of the 
League, but with an eye to a larger 
circulation. Now the time seems ripe 
for the issue of a theatre magazine of 
more general appeal, though maintain- 
ing its special reference to the amateur 
stage and the doings of the League’s 
affiliated societies. 


The magazine which you now hold in your 
hands is an earnest of our intentions, and 
from a perusal of these pages you will obtain 
a fair picture of our editorial policy. Unfor- 
ened og the still operative paper control 
forbids publication at more frequent intervals 
than every quarter, but when circumstances 
permit it is our hope that the magazine may 
appear more frequently, thus facilitating a 
more complete and topical treatment of the 
broad field of theatrical interest which we 
intend to cover. 

It must be evident that the contemporary 
stage is in a state of ferment without parallel, 
perhaps, in our history ; and that in view of 
this veritable renaissance there is need, as 
never before, for a reliable medium of criti- 
cism and appreciation. To this end we shall 
seek the most authoritative contributors, 
both new and established, nor shall we hesi- 
* tate to reprint from time to time such 
fugitive writings as might otherwise be lost 
so soon as the occasion which prompted them 
is over. An example of this will be found in 
Mr. J. B. Priestley’s important statement on 
the Soviet Theatre which first appeared as 
the preface to the catalogue of the Exhibition 
of Soviet Theatre Art recently organised by 
the Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. 

For the rest, we leave it to our readers to 
conclude whether on present lines “Drama” 
gives promise of living up to its ambitions. 
At all times we shall be glad to receive 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
magazine, and the public may be assured 
that through every chance of fortune we 
shall keep in mind the ideals of the British 
Drama League, which are nothing less than 
the maintenance of a stage worthy of its 
traditions and enabled to fulfil those hopes 
which are so widely current to-day for the 
further development of the Theatre not only 
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as an art, but as a national asset and a unique 
factor in the culture and happiness of the 
individual. 

Of the few League activities which were 
necessarily suspended during the War, per- 
haps the most important was the National 
Festival of Community Drama, which was 
initiated in 1927 and in later years was wont 
to attract more than 600 entrants. While 
some have criticised the competitive element 
in these Festivals, there is no doubt that they 
have served, as nothing else could, to raise 
the standard of amateur performance 
throughout the country, and we are glad that 
the Festival is to be revived in 1947. Already 
societies affiliated to the League will have 
received preliminary notification of the 
Festival, and the five Area Committees are 
now hard at work on the task of organisation. 
Concurrently with the One-Act Play Festival, 
a section for Full-Length plays is to be in- 
augurated. This should appeal to many 
societies who concentrate on this form of 
drama which, of course, gives opportunities 
for sustained acting and characterisation not 
found in the short play. Moreover, a wider 
range of the best dramatic material by our 
major playwrights will, for the first time, 
become available for Festival purposes. 


We call special attention to an announce- 
ment appearing elsewhere in this issue 
concerning the British Drama League Com- 
bined Insurance Policy for Amateur Societies. 
We believe that too little thought is given 
by most amateur societies to the risks they 
run, not only in respect of loss or damage 
to their scenery but of the legal liabilities 
attendant on accidents occurring to members 
of their audience during the course of a play, 
as well as their liability for Workmen’s 
Compensation. The League’s Insurance 
Policy provides security for all these risks, 
and societies would be well advised to take 
advantage of the cover now available for a 
moderate premium. 


The Drama League Library is anxious to 
secure further printed volumes or acting sets 
of plays of a good type and in good condition, 
and it has been suggested that there may be 
some Repertory Theatres and Amateur 
Societies who would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of disposing of such books at a reason- 
able price. The Librarian would be glad to 
receive any offers which may be forthcofning. 

Mr. Hans Tisdall and Mr. David Bland 
have been respectively responsible for the 
cover design and typography of “Drama” in 
its new form: 








THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


Ss: many enquiries are being made as to 


the actual “set-up” of the National 

Theatre project in its revised form, that 
we think our readers may be interested in the 
following statement which was given at the 
Press Conference in January last, when the 
collaboration between the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee and 
the Old Vic was first announced. 

In the replanning of London, provision 
has been made by the L.C.C. of a site for a 
National Theatre which will be a prominent 
feature in the future development of the 
South Bank of the Thames. The South 
Kensington site has been exchanged for a 
larger one in a central position on the river 
front between the Charing Cross and Water- 
loo bridges, sufficient to provide under one 
roof the two stages—one large and one small 
—which have always been considered essen- 
tial in a National Repertory Theatre. 

The prospects of building the theatre have 
thus been greatly advanced. The Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee, who 
have worked to this end for so many years, 
have now had to consider how a National 
Repertory Company to play in the theatre 
should be formed. The natural .course 
appeared to be to invite the Governors of 
the Old Vic to conversations with a view to 
combining their forces. As a result of 
negotiations which have taken place during 
the year, these two bodies have now reached 
an agreement. 

This Agreement provides for the eventual 
merging of the two bodies under the name 
of The National Theatre. It will not take 
effect until the theatre is actually built and 
equipped, but in the meantime a Joint 
Council, appointed by the Committee and 
the Governors of the Old Vic has been 
formed under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton. 

Two Sub-Committees have also been 
appointed, one to supervise the future 
activities and plans for the development of 
the Old Vic companies and the other to 
handle the problems of building and equip- 
ping the theatre itself. 

From this union of forces important 
results may be expected to flow. The com- 
pletion of the fund necessary to build, equip 
and endow the National Theatre should be 
accelerated. A Royal Charter providing for 
the future government of the Theatre will 
be applied for. The future activities of the 
Drama section of the Old Vic will be directed 
to demonstrating increasingly, as funds per- 
mit, the kind of services which a National 
Theatre Company can render to the public, 


both in London, in the Provinces and Over- 
seas. Finally, when the Theatre is completed, 
it will not be an empty building but a worthy 
permanent home of a company which by 
reason of its tradition and achievements over 
the years many people have come to regard 
as the beginnings of a National Theatre. 
Joint Council 

Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttel- 
ton, M.P. 

Representatives of the S.M.N.T.: Viscount 
Esher, The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton, Mr. 
J. P. Blake, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 

Representatives of the Old Vic: The Earl 
of Lytton, Viscount Hambleden, Mrs. 
L’Estrange Malone, Sir Ernest Pooley. 

Old Vic Sub-Committee : Viscount Hamble- 
den, Viscount Esher, Mrs. L’ Estrange 
Malone, Miss Barbara Ward, The Rt. L’on. 
John Wilmot, M.P., Sir Ernest Pooley, Mr. 
John Burrell, Mr. George Chamberlain. 

National Theatre Building Sub-Committee : 
Mr. Bronson Albery, Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth, Professor Allardyce Nicholl, Mr. 
Sidney Bernstein, Mr. Norman Marshall, Mr. 
Michael MacOwan, Sir Ernest Pooley, 
Mr. John Burrell. 

Secretary: Mr. Kenneth Rae, 9 St. Martin’s 
Court, London, W.C.2. 
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BRITISH EQUITY NOTES 


HE activities of Equity in the 

past six years have covered 

every conceivable phase of the 
actor’s life. They range from obtaining 
permits for touring artists to obtain 
vacuum flasks, to advising Govern- 
ment departments on such matters as 
deferment from call-up, theatrical 
clothes rationing, and employment of 
children ; from establishing Standard 
Contracts for all types of engagement, 
including Opéra, Ballet and Non- 
Stop Revues, to sending greasepaint 
to partisan artists in Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. Equity has however never 
confined its interests to the material 
betterment of the artist’s conditions. 


When the Association was founded as the 
actor’s Trade Union sixteen years ago its 
immediate objectives were the elimination of 
the bogus manager and the establishment of 
a fair contract, but it never regarded these 
as ends in themselves. Indeed one of the chief 
arguments for a reasonable minimum salary 
was that this would tend to eliminate the 
bogus actor and raise artistic standards, since 
if the manager had to pay more he would see 
that he got better quality for his money. 
To-day, in common with all workers, the 
actor is more and more demanding a say not 
only in his material conditions but in the 
way in which his work is produced and 
presented. He revolts against mass production 
methods in the theatre and the commercial 
exploitation of his art which has been fostered 
in recent years by an artificial boom caused 
by the fact that entertainment has been one 
of the few unrationed commodities on which 
the public could spend its surplus money. 
Equity therefore welcomes wholeheartedly 
the emergence of a true Repertory theatre of 
which the Old Vic is at present the leading 
example, and where this is impracticable 
every encouragement will be given to the 
grouping of provincial repertory theatres so 
that by a policy of interchange the pernicious 
system of weekly repertory may be eliminated 
and adequate rehearsal time provided for the 
artists. Believing that the continuance and 
expansion of C.E.M.A. would materially 
contribute to these ends, Equity, as an affi- 
liated member of the Trades Union Congress, 
submitted a motion to that body in 1944 
calling for the continuance of state-aid to the 
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theatre on a permanent basis. This was passed 
unanimously by the representatives of over 
six million workers and was of considerable 
influence in securing the establishment of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain which sym- 
bolises official recognition that the theatre is 
an integral part of the nation’s cultural life. 

A high proportion of Equity members 
served in the armed forces (incidentally the 
first British soldier to land in France by 
parachute on D-Day was a member of 
Equity) and in its fight for higher standards 
Equity looks for support to the increased 
sense of discipline and responsibility which is 
evident in its members who are returning 
from the Forces and it has taken an unpre- 
cedented step in order to secure their speedy 
reinstatement in the profession. A Bureau has 
been established at 17 Coventry Street, 
London, W.1, for the sole purpose of assisting 
ex-Service members of the profession to 
obtain engagements as soon as possible after 
demobilisation. This is a free service to those 

who temporarily forsook their careers to 
serve the nation and who may be relied upon 
to expect-not only a better Britain but a 
better theatre as a result of their sacrifices. 

The profession is animated by a new spirit 
which must be fostered and encouraged to: 
develop. Under the leadership of Equity and 
with the support of a vastly increased theatre 
going public there are no bounds to the 
achievements which may be anticipated in the 
near future. 

LLEWELLYN REEs. 





UNITY THEATRE 
LONDON 


Should a man’s work dominate his whole 
life? That is the question posed in Robert 
Ardrey’s play “Casey Jones,” which had its 
first English production at Unity on March 
19th. Casey Jones was a top-grade American 
railroad engineer, and the railroad was his 
work, his hobby, his all. After thirty years it 
seemed too late for him to save his soul alive. 
But the railroad took its toll of Casey Jones 
and he was relegated to the telegraph key at 
a small country station, where he discovered 
that he had actually been hypnotised by his 
work. 

The new professional company at Unity 
is a most competent group of actors and Joe 
Stern as Casey Jones had some really fine 
moments at the end of the play when he 
finally decides to break with the railroad and. 
start out to find a new life. 








THE RURAL SCENE | 


HIS is going to be fun. 1 am invited to 

filla page each quarter with revelations 

from my Rural Rides in the countryside 

of drama, and I propose to astonish you with 

my discoveries, to make—if possible, and 

with the utmost delicacy—your flesh creep. 

1 do not promise you that your hair will 

positively rise. But it may stir ; the scalp may 

tingle. Therefore | say again, this is going 
to be fun. 

You are now | hope in that state of expec- 
tancy when the house lights are lowered and 
the baton is raised for the first chord of the 
overture (or more often, the needle begins 
to scratch on the record), so let us proceed. 
This title “The Rural Scene”’ I observe, does 
not greatly arouse your enthusiasm. If you 
live in a large town you are rather inclined, 
are you not, to expect country actors to 
indulge in crude bucolic frolics on the 
miserable stages of small halls. And if you 
live in the country you are, please do not 
deny it, inclined to contine your interests to 
your own neighbourhood (I am trying most 
tactfully to avoid that maddening word 
parochial). In cither case you are not aware, 
| suggest, of the extent of the possibilities 
and actual achievements of rural drama. 
Frankly it is in more cases than not enter- 
tainment of a rather dim kind, which asks the 
utmost goodwill from the audience. In fact, 
the audience get most of their fun out of 
knowing the performers in everyday life. 
But this is not the whole picture and certainly 
not its most valuable aspect. 


There is one reason why in my opinion all 
the city actors, even the finest, the most 
advanced, even the professional theatre at its 
most west-end, should be profoundly 
interested in the efforts of the villages and 
small towns. It is this; the roots of all 
civilisation are in the countryside. The flower 
maybe belongs to the great cities, but if the 
roots are unhealthy, unfed, without the deep 
soil, rich in character, which they need, there 
will be in time no flowers. Do you think that 
the last two generations have seen the 
character of country life growing richer or 
poorer? I leave it to you. But one thing is 
certain, and that is that the present growing 
enthusiasm for amateur drama is strong in 
the countryside, and 1 would say is rooted 
there. There is certainly a dramatic recrudes- 
cence, it may become a renaissance. The 
winter is past, the spring is at hand, now is 
the time for a little gardening, and especially 
for dressing the roots. That is why my new 
job is so interesting and full of possibilities. 
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The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have 
observed this growing enthusiasm in both 
town and country, and have decided to help 
it in the most positive way, by assisting the 
appointment of trained full-time drama ad- 
visers in the counties who can give the new 
movement the right food and support. My 
job, as National Adviser to the Trust, is not 
contined to rural areas, but in my running 
about | should be able to find some of 
the most interesting developments in the 
country to tell you. Then those in the towns 
who hope to be the flower of this movement 
can take heart, while those in the country who 
are the roots can rejoice in their strength. 
This’ strength and energy is sometimes 
terrific ; let me conclude with a memory. 


I went once to lecture in a remote village 
in what was before the War a distressed area. 
The people were all poor. Their cottages 
gaped and bulged. I arrived at sunset, and it 
seemed as though the sun had forever set 
over that grim forsaken moorland. When | 
entered the species of hut where I was to 
speak I was mortified to find a semi-circle of 
only ten chairs for the audience. On the chairs 
were about eight women. They looked very, 
very tired and were prepared to accept my 
talk with silent philosophy. It had to be got 
through! That is how they looked. They 
didn’t look at me. They looked at the altar, 
so to speak, which consisted of an enormous 
kettle on a primus. It seemed to me that their 
trust in the kettle was all that kept them 
there. Speaking was not easy, as one felt from 
the start that in this contest for attention, the 
kettle would win. One was not disappointed. 
After about twenty minutes it boiled over, 
and I stopped. So we sipped our tea and 
chatted. To make conversation I asked if they 
had ever done any acting. They looked at 
each other and grinned shyly. One at last 
said, “Oh yes.” “What did you do?” “Well, 
the last one was called ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’.” 1 dropped my bun and gasped, 
“Why ?” They knew the answer to that one. 
It was because they had a very large, a very 
very large friend who obviously must play 
Falstaff. They had done two full-length 
Shakespeare’s before that. They made their 
own costumes, they produced themselves, 
they filled the house, they had a whale of a 
time. They are the roots. Good-bye until 
next time. 

Leo Baker. 
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NEWS FROM SCOTLAND 


HE theatre in Scotland? Flourishing, 
thank you. And that goes for repertory 

s well as for the amateur theatre. 
Repertory, in fact, came out of the War 
healthier than it went in. The amateur side 
didn’t, but is an extremely lively convalescent. 

Amateurs first (alphabetical order). Up 
here, community drama had a tentative flutter 
a year ago, and now it is back on a national 
basis. The Scottish finals were held in 
Glasgow in April, the winners being the 
Parthen Club, Glasgow, in “Autumn Fires,’ 
a fine performance. The War has left 
its mark on general quality, 
the festival performances have been every bit 
af good as the best of 1939. Entries for the 

.D.A. festivals have, of coutse, been 
saina in number. The hand of military 
requisitioning has lain heavily on public 
halls in some areas—so heavily in the South- 
Fast that the divisional finals there took up 
only one night!—and between this and tardy 
return of players from the Forces, the entries 
have been chopped to rather less than two- 
thirds of the pre-war total of about 400 
teams. The real surprise is that the percentage 
is sO high. 

This amateur re-birth hasn’t been wholly 
spontaneous. The S.C.D.A. officials left in 
Civvy Street never really went into retirement 

Glasgow, for instance, ran some excellent 
week-end drama schools during the War 
and the Association’s organiser and adviser, 
Mr. G. Paterson Whyte, although preoccu- 
pied with missionary work amongst the 
youth clubs, also managed to put in a good 
deal of work on the adult side. 

The youth-club development is important. 
It was started by the S.C.D.A. before the 
War, and has been steadily nursed ever since. 

Meantime, the grown-up amateurs are 
looking for a revival of the summer drama 
school at St. Andrews University, and it is 
more than likely that Glasgow’s week-end 
schools will continue and be emulated 
elsewhere. 

So much for amateurs. The story on the 
repertory plane is more exciting. It is true 
that Aberdeen has lost the Whatmore Reper- 
tory with which it entered the War, but 
A. R. Whatmore, now in charge of the 
Dundee Rep., did so well in Aberdeen while 
peace lasted that the gap should be quickly 
filled. The Perth Rep., forced to desperate 
measutes by the War, ‘turned into a profit- 
sharing concern, and for long enough the 
company slept and ate in the theatre. Led by 
Marjorie Dence and David Steuart, it 
weathered the storm—helped by C.E. M.A.’s 
enterprise in sending the company out on 


but the best of 


summer tours of the Highlands and Islands, 
and latterly, of the Borders. Last year they 
were again in good enough shape to try a 
modest revival of the “‘Scottish Malvern” 
scheme they launched in 39, and this season 
they hope to have the festival back to its 
pre-war proportions. Still working on a 
board-lodging-and-share-of-profits basis, the 
Perth people are hardy pioneers of drama. 
Even “Back to Methuselah” (entire) doesn’t 
daunt them! 

Dundee Rep., a War baby with six years 
of existence behind it, has a less romantic 
story but one equally creditable. A. R. 
Whatmore, with Gerald Cross at his right 
hand, is exploring the by-ways as well as the 
highways of drama, and in the matter of 
players he shows his old faculty for picking 
’em young. Occasionally he conjures up 
guests of the Nova Pilbeam, Valerie Hobson 
standard. Edinburgh has, for half the year, 
the Wilson Barrett Players (who spend the 
other half in Glasgow) and lately there has 
been an effort by Norman McDermott and 
a local committee to establish a permanent 
company at the Little Theatre. The effort was 
costive and has fizzled out meantime, but the 
committee are now hopefully looking for 
bigger and less awkwardly placed premises. 

Which brings us to Glasgow—the real 
surprise packet. In the dark days of 1941, 
John Stewart had the pluck to establish his 
tiny (106 capacity) Park Theatre. With a club 
subscription to help it washed its face in two 
years, specialising in first Scottish perfor- 
mances and taking a new play when it came. 
Now Mr. Stewart has plans for a 500- 
capacity theatre, run on Arts Theatre Club 
lines, and I think they'll materialise. Then, 
three seasons ago, there emerged Glasgow 
Citizens’ Theatre—this one with the advan- 
tage of James Bridie’s interest, and with it a 
C.E.M.A. guarantee. They started off in the 
not very satisfactory Athenzum, but last year, 
encouraged by a gift of £10,000 from a local 
magnate, they moved into the old Princess’s 
Theatre. There they are producing new plays 
as if their existence depended on it—five of 
them this season—and seem firmly esta- 
blished, with Matthew Forsyth as_ their 
director. 

When the Citizens moved out of the 
Athenzum, Unity Theatre moved in. This is 
a Left-wing group, but they have managed 
to clear up an early confusion between propa- 
ganda and drama. And now there’s news 
that the old Scottish National Players are 
planning a come-back in the autumn! Glas- 
gow has certainly been showing itself 
theatre-minded. Davin C. Kerr. 








NORTHAMPTON REPERTORY THEATRE 
“Command Performance.” .A Christmas Fantasy by Alex Reeve and 
Osborne Robinson. Transformation scene “Outside the Castle of King 
Wenceslaus,” painted on gauze which dissolved into an elaborate Baroque 
interior of the hall of Yule Castle. 


Designed by OSBORNE ROBINSON. Producer: ALEX REEVE. 
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ANY strange things happened in Sep- 
M tember, 1939, but there is one feature 
that we shall never forget—the intro- 
duction of the “Black Out.” With devastating 


precision everything was blacked-out includ- 
ing Entertainment : the theatres were closed 


and those associated with the Theatre 
wondered what, if any, future, there was for 
the work. 


But once the War settled down and the 
people of this country, having accepted the 
fact that it would be a long and grim business, 
became acclimatised to it, the theatre, both 
Amateur and Professional, showed increasing 
signs of life. Already before the War 
Amateur Drama was beginning to extend its 
sphere of influence beyond the limits of the 
typical middle-class society and was appealing 
more and more to rural, working class, urban 
and youth groups ; so now in wartime the 
scope of the movement was easily extended 
to embrace a wider field than ever before. 
The British Drama League membership 
instead of declining went up by leaps and 
bounds ; there was such an increase in the 
number of play-reading circles that the 
harassed library staff did not know which 
way to turn. 


The Concert Party, surviving from the 
earliest days of the War, was still the most 
popular type of show, but experimental 
developments were being undertaken that 
were to an extent something new in the 
Amateur Theatre. Chief credit for this must 
be given to the Army, who realised that 
drama had an important part to play in the 
education of its personnel. Thanks to the 
initiative of the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs and to the enthusiasm of Major 
Michael MacEwan, the idea of dramatizing 
A.B.C.A. pamphlets and the developing of 
the “Living Newspaper” (bold steps to be 
taken by a Service Department) were success- 
ful. A similar technique, more humbly 
carried out, was employed at an R.A.F., 
E.V.T. Instructors’ School, where academic 
subjects (such as the History of the Franchise) 
were turned into theatrical shows embracing 
dialogue, popular music, silent acting and 
elementary dance-drama. 


To what extent, one wonders, will war- 
time developments influence the Post-war 
Drama Movement? In the years before 1939 
this movement (in the main a middle-class 


one) relied largely on the production of 


proved West-End successes, and, for Festival 
purposes, on the One-Act play. Policies 
based on such programmes will, of course, 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 





War the 
demand for good material (particularly with 
regard to One-Act plays) exceeded the 


continue. But even before the 


supply : it was never at the best of times easy 
to find a short play that suited the cast and 
was also worth staging. Further, the events 
that have taken place in the world between 
1939 and 1946, and the changes in living 
conditions to which most people have been 
submitted, have made many plays written 
before that date appear quaint and remote : 
the play form, even without a world war to 
affect it, is apt to be ephemeral. A situation 
will arise soon whereby more people than 
ever will be desirous of acting and yet there 
will be fewer suitable plays for them to act. 


But that is not the whole story. As we 
have seen, the potential field of activity has 
been considerably extended, and youth and 
working-class groups will not be satisfied 
with material devised primarily for middle- 
class companies, much of which is out of 
date. Nor should we forget that the Music- 
Drama Concert Parties and the Army 
dramatizations of Current Affairs are likely 
to influence the Amateur Drama Movement. 
There will still be the experimental work 
done by such societies as The Unnamed, but 
something additional will be required to meet 
the needs of the new recruits to Amateur 
Drama and at the same time to satisfy an 
interest in dramatic forms that are less hide- 
bound and aiso more contemporary due to 
the stimuli given by the methods already 
mentioned. 


The world of 1945 is very different from 
that of 1939. No one can help being aware 
of the tremendous difficulties that lie ahead, 
or fail to be disturbed, if only subconsciously 
by the threat of destruction that hangs over 
humanity like the Sword of Damocles. Many 
will find in the theatre an escape from these 
anxieties ; some will find in Amateur Drama 
inspiration that will encourage them, and 
there must surely be some who would like 
to feel that their dramatic work reflected the 
exacting times in which they are living. The 
Amateur Theatre has to-day a bigger oppor- 
tunity than ever before. It has an opportunity 
of appealing to all sections of the community 
including, most important of all, the young 
people. It has an opportunity to express 
something of what the people in this country 
feel about the strange dilemma in which they 
find themselves, and to use freely for this 
purpose the full resources of the theatre, 
including Music, Dance and Drama. 


Rosert G. NEWTON. 


THEATRE BOOKSHELF — 


“Sunset. A History of Parisian Drama in 
the Last Years of Louis XIV,” by Henry 
Carrington Lancaster. Oxford University Press. 
335. 6d 

HE decay suggested by the picturesque 
title is scarcely evident in the book. The 

* Parisian theatre of the period obviously 
flourished despite all difficulties. Nearly one 
hundred tragedies and comedies appeared at 
the Comédie Francaise, and Mr. Henry 
Carrington Lancaster gives a close analysis 
and description of most of them. There are 
also chapters on actors and the historical 
background, on early eighteenth century 
tragedy and comedy, and on the crude 
theatres of the Foire with their attempts to 
ape the official stage. Many laborious hours 
must have gone to the making of this detailed 
history which contains interesting material 
for the general reader as well as for the 
student. 


“An Introdution to Stuart Drama,” by 
Frederick 5. Boas. Oxford University Press. 65. 


In this comparatively small book, Dr. Boas 
gives, with admirable simplicity and clarity, 
an account of Stuart drama. All the great 
dramatists of the period are dealt with— 
Chapman, Jonson (whose turbulent career is 
skilfully summarised), Marston, Dekker, 
Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger 
and Ford, as well as lesser lights, ending with 
Davenant whose ceaseless activities saved the 
theatre from ruin. A special feature is the 
masterly description of a great number of 
plays and masques. 


“Across the Volga,’ by Joseph Macleod. 
Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


Joseph Macleod’s new book continues the 
story of the Soviet theatre. Beginning with a 
valuable history of the Russian stage of the 
nineteenth century, with much shrewd com- 
ment on Gorky, Chehov, Nemirovich- 
Danchenko and Stanislavsky, it goes on to 
describe the evacuation of the Western 
theatres across the Volga during the War, 
and the remarkable work accomplished in 
exile. There is also an account of the perilous 
adventures of “Front Line Brigades.” The 
devotion of the Russians to their theatre is a 
lesson to the world, but, apart from a deep 
appreciation of Shakespeare and a few classics, 
the type of play produced does not seem to 
have changed much despite ‘Socialist 
realism.” “‘Propaganda? May be,” says Mr. 
Macleod—but surely that is an under- 
statement ? 
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“Practical Playwriting,” by Falkland 1. Cary. 
Simpkin Marshall. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Falkland L. Cary’s breezy and refresh- 
ing book has illuminating moments, as not 
only does the author state his views on play- 
writing in general, but gives us a minute 
description of howhe prepares his own 
successful plays. These frank disclosures are 
bound to interest all playwrights, but Dr. 
Cary makes his painstaking methods ap 
so convincing that it is good, at the ny 
have him affirm that, after all, the scientist 
and mechanic must always be the servant of 
the artist. F. S.-S. 


““Prefaces to Shakespeare: fourth series : 


Othello,” by H. Gramille-Barker. Sidgwick and, 


Jackson, 155. 


Dr. Granville-Barker has been an eminent 
producer as well as an eminent dramatist, so 
it is not surprising that now he is become 
an eminent critic he shows himself ever 
conscious of the immediate effect of the 
acted play. But although a producer-critic, 
he is also a scholar who can compare the 
Folio and the two Quartos, or consider the 
effect on the play of the 1605 Act against 
swearing, or deal with commentators such 
as Duce, Collier and Koestler. His detailed 
analysis of “Othello,” in prose sometimes 
involute, is subdivided under the headings 
of The story and the play, The shaping of 
the play (which has an interesting parenthesis 
on the plot’s ambiguity in time), Act and 
scene division, The characters, and The verse. 
In short, his book is an outstanding example 
of dramatic interpretation on the highest 
level. 


“A Theatre for Everybody: the story of the 
Old Vic and Sadler's Wells,” by Edward J. 
Dent, illustrated by Kay Ambrose. Boardman, 
125. 6d. 

This pleasingly written book, full of 
illustrations nostalgic or amusing, traces the 
history of the two theatres from Miss Cons’ 
“experiment in philanthropy,” through the 
vision of “‘a really national theatre’’ glimpsed 
by Miss Baylis (described by Professor Dent 
as “that singular combination of artistic 
insight and ignorance, personal goodness and 
hard-headed business capacity’’) right up to 
the present splintering and dispersal. The 
final chapter discusses the problems of the 
future : what is the legal position, ought the 
Old Vic to become the People’s Theatre and 
could the Wells maintain itself as a People’s 
Opera, and what about the National Theatre ? 
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“Pioneering a People’s Theatre,” edited by 
Archibald Henderson. University of North 
Carolina Press, $2.00. 


The Carolina Playmakers have been active 
for just over a quarter century in their centre 
for folk play making. This publication con- 
tains articles on the nature of artistic creation 
(by Paul Green, their most famous author), 
the growing influence of folk drama in the 
Southern states, the place of dramatic art in 
a university education and the experiment of 
round-table reading and criticism of manu- 
script plays prior to production. 


“Seven Plays of Maxim Gorky,” translated 
by Alexander Bakshy. Oxford University Press, 
255. 


Gorky’s plays ate almost unknown in 
England, where Chehov’s are so popular, and 
yet Gorky’s are more in number and greater 
in variety. This selection contains one of his 
earliest (which is probably his most famous), 
“The Lower Depths,” as well as one of his 
last, “Yegor Bulychov and the Others,” 
which seems to be among his finest. Mr. 
Bakshy’s interesting preface quotes an early 
letter from Gorky to Chehov in which he 
declares his intention to persevere in writing 
plays until he achieves one that is “finely 
proportioned and beautiful like music.” Even 
in his most politically conscious dramas the 
characters seem to dominate the action which 
displays them : in creating character and ex- 
pressing ideas through character he showed 
himself both prolific and profound. 


“(All Change for Peterborough,” by F-. Sladen- 
Smith. Muller, 5s. 


“Lady—be Careful!” by Stafford Dickens. 
Fox, 35. 6d. 7 

“Acacia Avenue,’ by Mabel and Denis 
Constanduros. French, 4s. 


“All Change for Peterborough” (1 set, 
5 m., 5 w.) has a good idea, pleasantly tinged 
by fantasy and worked out through interest- 
ing characters, which suggest comparison 
with “Dear Brutus” or “Outward Bound.” 
This journey is through the uplands, where 
the air is agreeably rarified and the passing 
scenic beauties are comparatively unfamiliar, 
We are fortunate, too, in our travelling com- 
panions. ““Lady—be Careful!” (1 set, 4 m., 
2 w.) rattles merrily—the faster the merrier 
—over more accustomed tracks, like the 
Brighton Belle. “‘Acacia Avenue” (1 set, 4 m., 
5 w.) provides a nice, comfy holiday chara- 
banc trip between suburbia and the seaside. 














ENGLISH THEATRE 


GUILD LTD. 


Plays available for Amateur 
Dramatic Societies and sent 
to you on approval include: 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT. . one of 
the best thrillers I ever saw." —Daily Express. 
1 male, 6 female, | set 


TO KILL A CAT. “A brilliant comedy- 
drama.’—The Sketch. 


4 female, 6 male, | set 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
The brilliant West-End and Broadway 
comedy hit. 

8 female, 13 male, | set 


THE LITTLE FOXES. “A Play of 
shrewd intelligence and abundant drama.” 
—S ‘xpress. 

6 male, 4 female, | set 
GOODNESS, HOW SAD! “One long 
laugh.” —Sunday Pictorial. 

3 male, 4 female, | set 
GIVE ME YESTERDAY. “‘Give me a 
play like this any day.” —Sphere. 


4 male, 5 female, | set 





Just Published a 


“LET’S GIVE A SHOW!” A 

booklet that is invaluable to Dramatic 

Societies containing entertaining and 

helpful articles on production by 

famous playwrights and actors. 

Price 4/- but no copies sent on 
approval. 











Write for our list giving details regarding 
other Three-Act Plays and also a fine selection 
of One-Act Plays, Sketches, and Monologues 


For copies on approval 
and for purchase apply 
direct to :— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD L™ 


24 WHITCOMB STREET 


LONDON ::: W.C.2 
Whitehall 8896 








“The Old Man of the Mountains,” by Norman 
Nicholson. Faber, 6s. 


“‘Laodice,” 
Leicester, 65. 

In both these plays it seems that the poet 
achieves more than the dramatist. Mr. 
Nicholson’s play (2 sets, 6 m., 3 w., 3 w. 
voices) tells several stories of Elijah, trans- 
ferred to modern Cumberland. Although the 
names and story remain biblical, the poetry is 
modern in the finest sense of the word, and 
has a quality of country vigour. “Laodice” 
(3 sets, 11 m., 3 w.) is written in blank verse 
of some power. Antioch two centuries before 
Christ provides the setting for this blend of 
Greek and Elizabethan influences : elemental 
passion works to the murder of an ex- 
husband through the contrivance of a play 
within a play. Good opportunities are here 
alike for the producer and the main actors. 


by Wallace Nichols. N. Wolsey, 


“‘Lady-killer,” by Cyril Campion. French, 4s. 
“‘Murder out of Tune,” by Falkland L. Cary. 
Thornley, Leicester, 35. 6d. 

“Ten Little Niggers,” 
French, 45. 

“Family Drama,’ by William Dinner and 
William Morum. Fox, 35. 

“Lady-Killer” (1 set, 9 w.) holds attention 
from the wild scream which immediately 
follows the rise of the curtain until the last 
line of the play, for most of its characters 
prove to have only too good a cause to be 
suspected of the murder of the unpleasant 
hostess of the services’ rest-house. ““Murder 
out of Tune” (1 set, 4 m., 5 w.) keeps us 
apprehensive lest the murderer, whom we 
know and like, should be tracked down; 
the characters are well drawn and the play 
has a pleasant freshness in its suspense. Mrs. 
-Christie’s murders (1 set, 8 m., 3 w.) on that 
cut-off Nigger Island are really too ingenious ; 
but her fitting of the action to the rhyme 
proves so exciting that we temporarily revel 
in our willing suspension of disbelief. 
“Family Drama” (2 sets, 4 m., 5 w.) deals 
with. a situation which the authors resolve 
-only by an unjudicial murder. 


by Agatha Christie. 


“To-morrow: a Pageant of Youth,” by L. du 
Garde Peach. Nelson, 25. 

“Treasure Island, ” adapted by Susan Rich- 
mond. Deane, 25. 6d. 

Freshness, variety and a light but firm touch 
make “To-morrow” an indoor pageant of 
quality. The subject is the necessity for 
co-operation between the generations and the 
peoples of the world. The new version of 

“*Treasure Island” (5 sets, max. cast 23, min. 
11) is designed for schoolboy actors, and for 
ease of rehearsal it is divided into six roughly 
equal scenes. 

Atwyn ANDREW. 





ALL THE PLAYS OF 


FALKLAND L. CARY 


THIN PARTITION 
(in publication) 

* 
MURDER OUT OF TUNE 
* 
CANDIED PEEL 
a 
CRYSTAL-CLEAR 
(in publication) 

& 
BURNING GOLD 
® 
LADYSFINGERS 
e 
MURDER AT THE 
MINISTRY 
e 
DOCTOR, THERE’S 
DANGER 
e 
MURDER PARTY 
@ 
HUSBANDS SUPPLIED 
= 


GOODLY APPLES 
Etc. 
. 


will in future be handled solely by 
Messrs. Samuel French, Ltd., W.C.2 
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“The Star,” by Christopher Newall. Kelvedon, 
1s. od. 

“Back to Zero,” by Arthur Bax. Kelvedon, 
1s. od. 

“Personal Column,” by Peter Standring. Kel- 
edon, 1s. Od. 


The new Kelvedon One-Act Play Series 
has made an auspicious start with the above 
plays, and certainly achieved its aim of 
offering plays which are not only good 
theatre, but also good literature. ““The Star” 
(5 m.) has a novel theme. A new star, swiftly 
moving towards the Earth, has been dis- 
covered, and the end of the world is immi- 
nent. A war in progress is hastily ended so 
that the countries can combine against the 
forces of nature. The fateful star, however, 
changes its course and the one-time enemies 
become hilarious over their escape. But’ this 
mood ‘of cordiality soon passes and, unable 
to agree on armistice terms, the parties 
continue the war in order to preserve civilisa- 
tion. The scene in “Back to Zero” (2 m., 
2 w.) is set in a desolate trader’s post on the 
Zambesi River, near a treacherous swamp. 
The only white man is the trader and his 
greatest fear is of “going native.” From 
Zanzibar he brings a white girl (Goldie) 
wanted for murder. A policeman sent to find 
her decides to return alone when he hears 
that, whereas the trader would have allowed 
him to perish, Goldie had had a fire lighted 
to guide him through the swamp. But Goldie, 
tired of the trader and life at the post, rushes 
out after him and is lost in the swamp. In 
an altogether lighter vein is ‘Personal 
Column” (3 m., 3 w.). A bachelor advertises 
for a wife and gets his friend to interview 
the applicants. The interviews are most 
amusing and the antics of the advertiser, who 
acts as butler and gesticulates wildly in the 
background, are highly diverting. 


“Cassandra,” by 1. B. Morris. Frenchy 
1s. 6d. 

“The Woman,” by T. B. Morris. French, 
1s. 6d. 

“The Girl in the Tube,” by Mikhail Aitken. 
French, 1s. 6d. 

“The Haunted Barn,’ by J. B. Reynolds. 
French, 1s. 6d. 

“* Audrey Hyslop Writes Some More.” French, 
2s. od. 


The rather extraordinary household de- 
picted in “Cassandra” (6 w.) includes a 
knife-thrower (whom we hear but never see) 
and his wife, a professional ‘“‘sharp-shooter.”’ 
The developments of the plot are as macabre 
as the household and the sinister atmosphere 
is well maintained. Very different is ““The 














SHAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


om 


1946 FESTIVAL 


Droict Director : SIR BARRY JACKSON 


April to September 


Current Repertory : 


THE TEMPEST 
CY MBELINE 
HENRY V 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S 
LOST 


Rospert HArRIs VALERIE TAYLOR 
ROBERT VERNON Rurn LopGe 
Davip Kinc-Woop JULIAN SOMERS 
HuGuH GriFFITH PAuL SCOFIELD 
Davin O’BrRIEN My tes EAson 


and the 
STRATFORD - UPON - AVON 
FESTIVAL COMPANY 


Evenings 7.30. Matinees Weds. 
Saturdays & Whit Monday, 2.30 


Reserved Seats, 3/6 to 8/6 


Box OFFicE OPEN 10.30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 
(Stratford-upon-Avon 2271-2) 


Please send stamped envelope for 
Circular 








Woman” (4 m., 6 w.), also by Mr. Morris, 
which is based on the story of Janus and the 
Golden Fleece, and is a most attractive little 
play. “The Girl in the Tube” (2 m., 3 w.): 
When a girl offers her seat to a middle-aged 
man he is naturally not a little concerned at 
the implication. His concern is much greater 
when he finds, as in this lively play, that this 
considerate young woman, whom he had 
thought of tracing, is his own parlourmaid 
whom his son wishes to marry. Everything 
ends, however, to the satisfaction of all 
partics. ““The Haunted Barn” (4 b., 4 m.) is 
a play for boys. A haunted barn at night 
should be thrill enough for anybody, but in 
this intriguing play there is also a secret 
tunnel leading to the sea, and a German spy 
who signals to the enemy. “Audrey Hyslop 
Writes Some More” is a_ collection of 
“sketches and bits for a service programme,” 
but should have a much wider appeal. The 
interviews at the “mike” where an announcer 
interviews Wordsworth’s Lucy, Casabianca, 
etc., are really funny, and so are many of the 
sketches, two of which have already been 
produced at the Windmill Theatre. 


** Lady Unknown,” by Wilfred Massey. Author, 
1s. 6d. 

“Man and Wife,” by Isobel Mence. Author, 
Is. od. 


Mr. Massey’s one-act plays for women are 
Pst written and “Lady Unknown” 
(8 w.) is no exception. The action takes place 
in a hotel lounge and concerns the detection 
of Brisbane Queenie, a jewel thief. “Man and 
Wife (5 w.) is an all-woman play with a 
happy ending. Hyacinth is to marry a rich 
old man, but her heart is elsewhere and she 
cannot arouse a flicker of interest in the 
lavish wedding presents. She escapes at the 
last moment, leaving confusion behind her. 


“Camborough Folk,” 
Hi. F. W. Deane, 15. 3d. 


“Crazy Pavements,’ by D. A. 
Hi. F. W. Deane, 1s. 3d. 


by Robert Horspool 


Sherratt. 


““Camborough Folk” (5 m., 3 w.) is a very 
actable little comedy of smuggling in an 
East Coast village, and has a tang of salt in 
it. In “Crazy Pavements” (2 m., 4 w.) a girl 
is suspected by Alfie Hoggils (who is “a 
bit odd’’) of being a spy. She turns out to be 
the thief who has been purloining the washing 
in a country village, so Alfie’s efforts at 
detection were not entirely wasted after all. 


Doris Hutron. 
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*Phone: 
27107 


*’Grams: 
** PROSCENIUM” 


Wim Moree 


(FRASER NEAL) 


Scotland's only 
‘Theatrical ” 


Costumiers 
* 
Proscenium House 


13 ANTIGUA STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Complete Wardrobes as 
supplied to Principal Theatres 
for Opera. Musical Comedy 
Drama and Pageant 
* 


Specialists in Community 


Drama Requirements 


* 
Our Scenery 


now open under the direction 
first-class Scenic Artist 
* 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. GOODS SENT TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE U.K. 


Department 
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IN MALTA 


ALTA is fascinating: its history, 

ancient and contemporary, is of the 

very stuff of drama. For centuries 
the sturdy islanders have defended their 
coveted harbour against assault and siege 
from every quarter—finally from the Axis 
Powers. For 150 years, at the invitation of 
the people of Malta, British flags have flown 
from the bastions and fortresses of the 
Knights of Malta, and now, like our own 
island, Malta stands, battered but un- 
conquered, its toughness personified in its 
vigorous, stocky people. 

Its drama, of the kind which concerned 
me, was various. There was a week’s Drama 
Festival: daily lectures on the Theatre to 
Naval ratings and W.R.N.S.; a two-day 
Drama Course; lectures at the British 
Institute, Toc H, the Under-Twenty Club, a 
Teachers’ Course; and a Shakespeare 
rehearsal with Maltese schoolboys. The 
Drama Festival, organised by Toc H, was a 
most enjoyable affair. The competing com- 
panies were drawn from all three Services 
and civilians, both British and Maltese. The 
acting of the Maltese, all of whom speak 
fluent English, has a liveliness and flexibility 
from which we reserved English can learn 
much. The presence of the Governor on 
the last night gave official encouragement to 
the enterprise, and I was deeply impressed by 
the potentialities of drama as a link which 
can draw together so happily people of a 
different race. The Maltese appear to be more 
anxious to know and understand us than we 
are to undertand them. I think and made the 
suggestion, that they should be encouraged 
to evolve a drama of their own people and 
country, and in their own language. 

The lectures to the sailors were interesting, 
though the majority of them knew little of 
the theatre. Most of them had no use what- 
ever for Shakespeare, and wrote him off as 
“old-fashioned.” ‘There was, however, a 
large group of real drama enthusiasts (about 
50 ratings and six W.R.N.S.) who attended 
the two-day Drama Course and lectures. 

As a result of my visit a scheme has been 
launched to form an Anglo-Maltese Drama 
League, affiliated to the B.D.L., which should 
foster every kind of dramatic activity in 
which English and Maltese could combine. 
I know how eagerly this group would wel- 
come any interest and encouragement from 
lovers of the drama in this country. 

Malta was for me a very happy experience 
and I shall always remember the kindness I 
received from so many friendly people, and 
particularly from the Royal Navy. 

FRANCES MACKINZIE 
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PRACTICAL 
PLAYWRITING 


FALKLAND L. CARY 
* 


““| know of no other book 
quite like this. It is dramatic 
science coming to the aid of 
We should be 
grateful to Falkland Cary for 


dramatic art. 


this interesting study. A doctor 
himself, he ruthlessly exposes 
with his scalpel the bones and 
overlying structures which give 
his own plays such good shape 
and such successful existence 
on the stage. The book has 
enthusiasm and competence in 
plenty. Readers of Practical 
Playwriting will feel a deep 
debt of gratitude to this skilful 
parent-surgeon.”’ 
EDWARD LEWIS 
Director of Studies 
The British Drama League 


SIMPKIN MARSHALL (10/6) 














Scene from the-Y.W.C.A. Anniversary Pageant in the Royal Albert Hail: 











AMATEUR STAGE NOTES 


PAGEANT is so often a tedious affair 
A of colour, costume, music and proces- 

sion, leading nowhere in particular. 
The Pageant recently presented at the Albert 
Hall to celebrate the ninetieth birthday of the 
Y.W.C.A. was different. Here there was 
cumulative dramatic effect and artistic unity 
in the whole conception. This achievement 
was due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
Pageant was devised, written and produced 
by Miss Diana Carroll in partnership with 
Miss Jennifer Greenwood, who was respon- 
sible for the music. These two artists have, 
for some years, worked together to create a 
standard in musical and dramatic work in 
the Y.W.C.A. groups: and in this Pageant, 
performed by members of clubs from all over 
the kingdom, the fruits of their labours were 
apparent. Only co-operation and real hard 
team work in rehearsals could do justice to 
the dramatic and poetic quality of Miss 
Carroll’s script and the vision which inspired 
it. The Pageant surveys various phases in our 
country’s history, showing the gaiety in 
happier times and the dogged courage and 
endurance in time of war of ordinary English 
men and women. Particularly effective were 
the Tudor episode where .a household is 
enjoying the singing of such lovely madrigals 
as “The Silver Swan”; the graceful and 
expert dancing in the eighteenth century 
episode ; and the Victorian episode with its 
sharp contrasts of poverty and prosperity. 
The whole culminated in the arrival of 
Princess Elizabeth, preceded by young men 
and women of the Armed Forces, marching 
side by side, and ending on a note of hope 
and dedication for the future, as expressed in 
the closing lines of the Pageant. 


Proudly they march conscious of finished duty 
Facing with confidence the years to come ; 
Fingers of searchlights in unearthly beauty 
Point the way home. 

F. M. 


DARTFORD 


The Dartford Co-operative Repertory 
Players recently scored another success with 
their performance of Priestley’s “Dangerous 
Corner” at the Grammar School Hall, the 
largest hall in Dartford, before a “crowded 
house” of 450. This follows a successful 
appearance at the Toynbee Hall Drama 
Festival in a scene from “Major Barbara.” 
During the past twelve months, fourteen 
performances have been given, seven for 
hospitals and worth-while objects, at the 
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Woolwich Garrison Theatre, Crayford, Erith, 
Dartford, Gravesend, Chatham, Sheerness 
and London. The plays have included: 
“Pygmalion,” “Major Barbara,” “They 
Came to a City,” “Toad of Toad Hall,” 
“Midsummers Night Dream,” at the Drama 
Festivals at Toynbee Hall and Kent. The 
Players make and prepare their own sets. 


WEDNESBURY 
COUNTY COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


For the first year of its existence the College 
Dramatic Society has put up a record per- 
formance. It has produced three full-length 
plays, the first one playing for three 
performances, the next for four and the third 
one for five. It has raised over £300 for 
local charities and it has stimulated a tremen- 
dous interest in Drama in the area. The 
Society is fortunate in having Miss Fanny 
Mason, L.R.A.M., to direct productions and 
there has been a happy blend of staff and 
students in each play. The plays produced 
have been Ian Hay’s ““Happy Ending” ; John 
Hastings Turner’s “‘Lilies of the Field,” and 
“Burning Gold” by A. A. Thomson and 
Falkland Cary. On this last occasion, the 
Society was honoured by having Mr. A. A. 
Thomson present at the dress rehearsal and 
at the first performance. 


ATHERTON COLLIERIES 


Contrary to the experience of many amateur 
societies the Atherton Collieries Dramatic 
Society has improved in strength and venture- 
someness during the War. Its most recent 
production has been one of ““Twelfth Night” 
in modern dress, and this attracted consider- 
able interest throughout the district. Modern 
dress productions of Shakespeare are not by 
any means unknown but the number of 
people who have seen them is very limited. 
The general attitude of the audiences before 
the play was one of scepticism, but on the 
whole the Society: can feel that it has con- 
verted the great majority. There is no doubt 
that the play gained in freshness, pace and 
clarity, and the experiment has generally been 
felt to have been fairly successful. All the 
members of the Society are employed by 
Manchester Collieries Limited and include 
surface and underground workers as well as 
office staff. The production and decor were 
by Mrs. Molly Nicholls. 

H. WoopwarpD 





SOUTHGATE THEATRE GUILD 


The Guild was formed in February, 1946, 
with the following aims and objects : (1) The 
production of worth-while plays ; (2) Entry 
of a team in B.D.L. Annual Festival and other 
drama contests; (3) Play-readings; (4) 
Dramatic-class in conjunction with Educa- 
tional Authority. 

The first play to be staged by end of May 
will be of a popular character. Considering 
for future—‘*Thunder Rock,” “‘Pygmalion,” 
and ““The Cherry Tree.” Plays of more serious 
type will alternate with lighter kind. Given 
support, the Guild will hold lectures by 
leading figures of the Amateur and Profes- 
sional Theatre. Encouragement will be given 
to writers (Guild members or otherwise) of 
one-act and full-length plays. 


The Mayor of Southgate was invited as first 
President with Mr. A. Beverley Baxter, M.P., 
as Chief Patron because of his notable 
journalistic contributions to the Theatre as 
well as being Member for the Division. 


The Guild has secured the services of Mr. 
John Summers as producer, who will act in 
an advisory capacity and besides producing 
the first play will supervise play-reading and 
develop new producers within the Guild. 

There are vacancies for new members, with 
or without experience, as actors, actresses, 
stage-staff, electricians, etc. There is a parti- 
cular need for men in character parts and 
juvenile leads. Interested people should con- 
tact the Secretary: Mrs. M. M. Tanner, 113 
Minchenden Crescent, Southgate, N.14. 


KENNETH OULD 
(Hon. Organiser) 


R.A.F. IN GERMANY 


With the threatened disbandment of 
E.N.S.A. in the near future the Services have 
had to make arrangements to provide their 
own entertainment, and with this end in view, 
the R.A.F. has formed the B.A.F.O. Enter- 
tainment Pool. This pool makes provision 
for both repertory and revue companies, and 
includes R.A.F. and W.A.A.F 


The first production, given early in March, 
was J. Lee Thompson’s ‘“‘Murder With- 
out Crime,” and following that probably 
Priestley’s ““Dese1t Highway.” These plays 
will tour the various Groups of BAF.O i 
all parts of Germany. 


Incidentally, we ho 
magazine covering 
Entertainments. 


soon to produce a 
aspects of Welfare 


PETER R. pE RowE 








LATEST 
“DEANE” PUBLICATIONS 


oe — 
A Play in six scen d d, 
for the stage by SUSAN RICHMOND. A 6d. net 


ON LUDGATE HILL 





Costume Comedy by H. Chesterman. 4m., 3 w. 
CAMBOROUGH FOLK 
Comedy Drama by R. Horspool 5 m., 3 w. 


THE QUERULOUS QUEENS 
Costume Comedy for Women by M. mee 
w. 


CRAZY PAVEMENTS 


Country Comedy by D. H. Sherratt. 2m.,4w. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES 
Country Comedy by J. Odams. 3 m., 3 w. 


THE LIGHTS GO UP 
Farce for Women by M. E. Atkinson. 8 w. 
All above are One-Act Plays. Is. 3d. net 
j READY SHORTLY 
THIS LAND OF OURS 


New Three-Act Play by Lionel sm 
4s. net. 5m.,2w. 


AJUNIOR TEXTBOOK OF STAGECRAFT 
For Schools and Clubs embracing children, by 
rsden. 3s. 6d. net 


Plays sent on Approval Full lists on application 


H. F.W. DEANE & SONS 


THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, LTD., 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.i 











Ready in May. A new THREE-ACT Comecy Thriller 


“THE TWO 
MISS HEMINGWAYS” 


One Interior. 2 men, 8 women 


by WILFRED MASSEY 
author of the THREE-ACT Comedies : 


“DANGEROUS COMPANY, 3 m., 7 w. 
“THE YOUNGER END,” 3 m., 7 w. 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS,”’ 4 m., 6 w. 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN,” 5 m., 5 w. 


All have one scene throughout. Books complete 
with Author's Production Notes, Property Plots, 
Drawing of Ground Plan, 3s. each. 

FEE: On sliding scale, MINIMUM £1 Is, 


(Special consideration to small Societies) 


Copies of all plays will be sent 
on reading loan for 6d. stamps: 
WILFRED MASSEY, 
“THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (Bucks) 

Tel. : AYLESBURY 958 


























BRADFORD CIVIC 


The Bradford Civic Playhouse announces 
a Summer School, similar to that held last 
year, to be held from July 29th to August 7th 
inclusive,, under the direction of Esmé 
Church. Subjects will include Speech Train- 
ing, Verse Speaking, Play Production, etc. 
Those interested should communicate with 
Mrs. Wilkinson at The Playhouse, Chapel 
Street, Leeds Road, Bradford, as soon as 
possible, enclosing 1d. stamp for a reply. 

While on the subject of the Bradford Civic 
Theatre we must note the receipt of the 
second number of their occasional publica- 
tion, “Theatre,” a lively and well illustrated 
volume of general interest to all theatre- 
lovers. 


HALIFAX 


The Halifax Thespians are to provide them- 
selves with a new theatre to be known as 
the Halifax Playhouse. Here they will con- 
tinue their well-known activities which over 
po gras years have included the production 
of 110 plays by such authors as Shaw, 
Priestley, Ibsen, Jules Romains and Somerset 
Maugham. They hope to purchase Hanover 
Chapel for £2,500 and to adapt it to theatre 
purposes for a further £7,500. They appeal, 
quite rightly, for subscriptions, and to pros- 
pective donors will send further particulars 
on application to Mr. T. T. Fawcett, Mid- 
land Bank, Halifax. 


PLYMOUTH 


The Plymouth Anglo-Soviet Council 
Drama Society was formed in the autumn of 
1944 with the object of producing modern 
Russian plays. Unfortunately, those trans- 
lated have all longer male casts than we could 
muster at the outset and our objects were 
accordingly broadened to include any good 
modern play of real social significance. 

My productions for the company last year 
were Ibsen’s ““Ghosts”’ and Priestley’s ““They 
Came to a City,” each presented three or 
four.times to large and enthusiastic audiences. 
At present we are rehearsing my own new 
three-act comedy, “Ride a Cone Hane” the 
company being particularly interested in 
presenting new works. Any worthwhile 
scripts, carrying messages appropriate to the 
times, which dramatists may care to submit 
to us, will receive early consideration. It is 
also hoped that our growing membership 
will soon enable us to implement the earliest 
part of our policy by including a modern 
Russian play in our programme. 


Gorpon ROBERTS 
(Producer) 
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BECKENHAM 

First sign of the return to dramatic activity 
was the revival of the Beckenham Drama 
Festival in February and March. For twenty 
years the Festival had provided a vehicle for 
the production of new plays, some two 
hundred original works in one-act form 
having been presented during that time. 
Twenty-five entries were received for the 
post-war revival and twelve chosen for pro- 
duction. Mr. W. A. Darlington, the adjudi- 
cator, was impressed with the standard of 
writing and Production. Mr. Stuart Ready’s 
fine drama, “‘Down to the Seas,” won first 
place for both author and company ; Miss 
Hanna Schweizer’s “The Golden Hour” and 
Mrs. Lal Norris’s “Alice Blue Gown’’ (all 
women) second and third respectively for the 
play competition ; and Miss Gwen Pearson’s 
play, “It is Winter” and Miss Violet Rutter’s 
“Trivial Fond Record,” similar places for 
the acting. The junior acting and youth club 
acting competitions attracted ‘only four and 
five entries respectively. Mr. Eric Newton 
was the adjudicator. 

Like so many places in the London area, 
Beckenham is suffering from the lack of 
suitable accommodation for play production. 
It was partly this, as well as‘the expediency 
of the times, that drove the only manifesta- 
tion of the local theatre during the War, into 
the open-air. The series of classics presented 
by Mr. Victor Thornton at the open-air 
theatre at Looe Rocks and in the public 
parks, proved immensely popular. ‘““Twelfth 
Night,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” ““The 
Merchant of Venice,” ‘“The Rivals,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” and “Love’s Labour 
Lost” were presented, the last-named during 
the first week of the flying bombs. 

Moves are being made to re-establish play- 
producing organisations for next winter, and 
there is active interest in long-overdue plans 
for a municipal theatre. 


PLYMOUTH 


The Final in the Fourth Annual Youth 
Club Drama Festival, which was held on 
March 9th, included “Campbell of Kilmohr” 
(Efford Community Centre), ‘Abraham 
Lincoln,” scene 3 (St. Bartholomew’s Youth 
Fellowship), and “The Bishop’s Candle- 
sticks” (Peverell Park Youth Club), which 
won the Shield. Efford were commended for 
choice of play, St. Bartholomew’s for some 
outstanding acting, and Peverell Park for the 
best all-round performance. 

The back-stage work, scene-shifting and 
stewarding were managed promptly and effi- 
ciently by members of Plymouth Council of 
Youth under the leadership of Mr. F. J. 
McLellan. 





FREDERICK MULLER LTD.—— 


CHRISTMAS IN 
THE MARKET PLACE 
A Nativity Play by 
HENRI GHEON 


Adapted into English by 
ERIC CROZIER 
$-m., 2 £, 1 set. 


One—Act Plays 
TIME TICKS ON 
Comedy by FLORENCE BONE 
Sf 10s. 6d. per performance 
THE LAKE OF WONDER 
Play by HUGH STEWART 
2m., 2 f. 10s. 6d. per performance 
THE CANDLE 
Trish Play by ELEANOR FITZGERALD 
4m.,3f., 1 boy 10s. 6d. per performance 
THE SUN GOES DOWN 
Trish Play by ELEANOR FITZGERALD 
4m., 4f. 10s. 6d. per performance 


Paper Covers 1s. Each Net 


56. net 


29 Great James Street, W.C.1 











READY APRIL 25 


At Rise 


of Curtain 
ELLA ADKINS 


‘The three comedies and 
two more serious one-act 
plays contained in this 
book by the well-known 
author will be of special 
interest to older pupils 
in schools, Youth Clubs, 
and Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. Two of the 
plays are for all-women 
casts. 4s. 6d. net 
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FULLWELL 





PLAYERS 


This new Society has recently produced 
‘Hay Fever” with a cast drawn from inhabi- 
tants of the Fulwell Park Estate, Twicken- 
ham. As they were all novices each rehearsal 
was, of necessity, also a lesson in the most 
elementary of stage principles. It will be 
appreciated, therefore, that to have put on a 
successful production in less than twelve 
weeks augurs well for the future of the 
Society, and testifies to the enthusiasm of its 
members. Representatives of the local press 
attended the play, which was held at St. 
Mary’s Hall, Twickenham, and paid us the 
compliment of giving a really constructive 
criticism. Twickenham is sadly lacking in 
such Societies, and I feel that there is great 
scope here, for many such resettlement 
activities. 

C. K. SHARPE 
(Producer) 


SUTTON ARTS THEATRE 


This Society is in its infancy, but already 
we are 100 strong, and have produced “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,” and plans are 
afoot for choosing our productions for 
later on. 

Our greatest difficulty at the moment is 
finding suitable premises from which to 
operate. However, we are confident that this 
immediate difficulty will be overcome, and 
when it is we have plans already prepared to 
developed and extend drama in all its spheres 
in Sutton Coldfield. 

We are pleased to say that other Dramatic 
Societies are joining us by setting aside the 
proceeds of their productions for the 
establishment of a Theatre in our Royal Town 

PauL RIcE 
(Chairman) 


THE ASTRAM PLAYERS 


This Streatham company was formed a 
year ago by a group of students from the 
Clapham and Bec Literary Institutes. It is 
therefore truly a local company and its name 
“The Astram” is an anagram on Streatham. 
The first year’s work has been the production 
of “George and Margaret” and “Painted 
Sparrows,” and both plays have been 
enthusiastically received by large audiences. 

Further public performances are planned, 
and it is also hoped to have the opportunity 
of offering the two plays already produced to 
other audiences, and the company is willing 
to play anywhere in the Greater London area, 
provided satisfactory arrangements for travel, 
etc., can be arranged. 
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Queer Street 
J. D. KELLY 
A good comedy showing the 


home life of respectable burglars. 
(4m., 2.w.) Repertory Plays !s. net 


Thread of Scarlet 
J. J. BELL 


A powerful thriller with a strong 
climax. (6m.) Rep. Plays Is. net 


Winsome Winnie 
V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY 
Real barn-storming melodrama, 


adapted from Stephen Leacock. 
(5 m., 3w.) Repertory Plays Is. net 


Vindication 
J. HINES & FRANK KING 


Here is a grim unfolding of the 
past as five people wait for the 
execution of a murderer. (2m, 
3 w.) Repertory Plays, Is. net 





Ten Modern Plays 
Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN 
Is. 9d. 




















NELSON’S PLAY 
ADVISORY BUREAU 
FOR AMATEURS 
entitles you to free advice on the 
choice of plays and also entitles 
you to inspect plays chosen from 
the Nelson Drama Lists. Write to 


PARKSIDE - EDINBURGH 




































DONCASTER 

The Doncaster Literary Society has just 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee production by 
giving “The First Gentleman” by Norman 
Ginsbury. This play, which is still having an 
extremely successful run at the Savoy Theatre, 
is not yet released for amateur production, 
but special permission was granted by the 
author’s agent for our staging of it. 

We played for ten nights instead of our 
usual six and the hall, which holds about 
three hundred and sixty people, was full for 
each performance. We were greatly honoured 
by the presence of Mr. Ginsbury and his wife 
for our last two nights. 

Our next production is to be “Flare Path” 
by Terence Rattigan, and we hope to give 
two further productions, one in May, the 
other in June, before the close of our 
current season. 

BRENDA M. COLLINGs 
(Hon. Secretary) 


NINE-PIN PLAYERS 

The group of youthful players who call 
themselves the Nine-Pin Players recently 
presented another group of one-act plays. 
The performances were given at St. Barnabas’ 
Hall, Bradford, and as is customary with the 
players all profits are to go to the Lord 
Mayor’s British Legion Bradford Branches 
Appeal. 

The players, who are all under 17, kept 
to their tradition of presenting one-act plays, 
and those which were selected were “Play- 
goers” by Pinero, “Catherine Parr” by 
Maurice Baring, and “Five Birds in a Cage” 
by Gertrude E. Jennings. Once again Mrs. 
Madge Matheson produced the plays and 
with her wide experience was able to use the 
child actors as a sculptor uses clay and to 
produce some very fine results. 

G. A. Hepwortn 


ILKESTON PLAYERS 


A society which developed from a class 
in Dramatic Art, founded in 1937 by Mr. V. 
Keeling Mann, opened its ninth session in 
January with a tine performance of “The 
Man with a Load of Mischief,” by Ashley 
Dukes. Mrs. Page, a member of the Society 
since its inception, was, for the first time, 
Producer. Illness and loss of members by 
removal made the task of production un- 
usually difficult, but determination and the 
ever-deepening interest aroused by the study 
of the play kept the cast “‘still achieving, still 
pursuing” till they received the well-earned 
applause of their audiences in the Town 
Hall on the three successive evenings of 
production. 





DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 





SPECIAL TERMS TO 6.B.L. 
MEMBERS. ENQUIRIES INVITED 


somes 





8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone GER. 4136 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. in one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for sophisti- 
cated groups. READY NOW. Is. 8d. post paid. 


GRAHAM NAPIER 








2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


COURSES by Mr. THEODORE M. CONSTABLE 
of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 
STAGE MAKE-UP: April 27th-June Ist, 2.30 p.m. 
(six Saturdays). 

MOVEMENT & GESTURE: June [Sth-July 27th, 
2.30 p.m. (seven Saturdays). 

Throughout the Courses students will be assured of sub- 
stantial practical work under professional supervision. 








Application for enrolment should be made to the 
Stage Director, accompanied by the fee for the 
Course which is Five Shillings in each case. 


TOYNBEE HALL, COMMERCIAL STREET, E.! 








JOHN KNOWLES 


COLUMN FIVE. Three-act thriller. One 
scene. 3 men, 4 women. 

THE QUEEN WAS IN THE COUNTING 
HOUSE. Three-act post-war comedy. One 
scene. 2 men, | youth, 5 women, |} girl. 


THE INTRUDER. Three-act play. One scene. 
6 women. 


ANTEROOM. One-act play. One scene 
(curtains). 3 men, 3 women. Performed by 
R.A.D.A. Chosen for several festivals. . dng 


Send 5d. in stamps for approval copy 
25,_WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY 
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STAGE EQUIPMENT FOR THEATRES, CINEMAS, OPERA HOUSES, 
CONCERT HALLS, SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Price Lists and Illustrated Literature sent on request 


THE HALL MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY COMPANY LTD. 


NONA WORKS, WYNNE ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, S.W.9., ENGLAND. Telepnone: BRIXTON 2008/9 & 2000 
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Just published. A New Play in One Act: 


“Dany Unenown 


Simple Interior. Cast: 8 women 


By WILFRED MASSEY 
author of the prizewinning comedies : 


“CRIME FOR TEA’”’ 8 women 
“A LONG SHOT”’ 8 women 
“MURDER NO OBJECT’? 9 women 
“REST ROOM’”’ 7 women 
Press: ‘‘Every Wilfred Massey play is a hit.’’ 
FEE: 10s. 6d. 
BOOKS, with Author’s Production 


Notes, Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan, Is. 6d., or copies will 
be sent on reading loan for 6d. 
stamps: 

WILFRED MASSEY, 
“THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, 

AYLESBURY (Bucks) 

Tel. : AYLESBURY 958 











AMATEUR OPERA 


A Second Course on the Production 
of Amateur Opera, arranged by a 
representative committee, is being 
held at Benenden School, Cranbrook, 
Kent, from Tuesday, 30th July, to 
Tuesday, 6th August, 1946, under 
the directorship of Mr. Frederick 
Woodhouse. 


There will be instruction, demonstra- 
tion and practice in many aspects of 
amateur opera production, with 
special sessions on the performance 
of opera in schools. The inclusive fee 
of £6 6s. covers full membership of 
the Course and seven days’ main- 
tenance. Applications for enrolment 
should be sent before June 30th to 
the Secretary, 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom a pros- 
pectus may be obtained on application 








THE 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 
(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
Re. Hon. THE EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal : 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 





Now Available for Amateurs 


Anthony Armstrong's 
. Plays . 


TEN-MINUTE ALIBI 
(Thriller—6 m., | w.) 
MILE AWAY MURDER 
(Thriller—9 m., 2 w.) 
WITHOUT WITNESS 
with HAROLD SIMPSON 
(Thriller—8 m., 3 w.) 


WELL CAUGHT 
(Comedy—6 m., 5 w.) 


SITTING ON A FENCE 
(Farce-—7 m., 5 w.) 


Details and copies at 3/6 from: 
LEAGUE OF DRAMATISTS 
84 DRAYTON GARDENS, S.W.10 


























3-ACT COMEDY SUCCESSES 


FORCED LANDING 


4 men, 6 women 


HAPPY DAYS 


4 men, 7 women 


GIRL IN QUESTION 


4 men, 6 women 
A STAR COMES HOME 
4 men, 6 women 


Each has one simple interior set. 
Furniture and Property Plots. Production 
Notes. Plans. 


Books 3/0 (Post 2d.) Fee £2:2:0 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2 











The Winning Hit 


New Three-Act Play for Larger Societies 
(Repertory Standard), dealing with 
Crooks in Modern London Hotel. 


6m., 6f., | set 





Land of Opportunity 


Three-Act Domestic Comedy for Smaller 
Societies. Low Fees. Seven successful 
productions already. 


6m., 6f., | set. 





Copies on Approval. Apply : 
THE YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
106 Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 10 

















cococsooeeesoeece secececo 
A new Play by—— 


Sean O’Casey 
OAK LEAVES AND 
LAVENDER 


The central figure is Feelim 
O’Morrigun, an Irish but- 
ler, who remarks bitterly 
that he envies his master 
the ease and comfort of 
fighting at the front while 
he is left to keep order in a 
house haunted by night 
and a bedlam by day, with 
Home Guards, Land Girls, 
evacuees and the rest. 
O’Casey brings this motley 
throng to life with all his 
richness of rhythm and 
metaphor and _ unfailing 
comic power. 6s. 
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MACMILLAN © CO., LTD. 
6665 5566656566666556660069 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


OSEPH R. HOYLES offers Sketches, One-Act and 

Three-Act plays. Send for free brochure. Play- 
writing also taught. 40 Isherwood Street, Preston, 
Lancs. 


UST PUBLISHED, ‘‘PUPPETRY.” Seventeenth 

issue of International Yearbook on Puppetry, 
published by the Puppeteers of America, in attractive 
illustrated stiff bound cover, with over 60 photographs 
and illustrations, booklists and news. 12s. 10d. includ- 
ing postage. Many other books on Puppetry as well 
as materials available. Ask for complete list (3d.) and 
state requirements from the Sales Secretary, 26 Albert 
Road, Withington, Manchester 20. 


EW PRIZE ONE-ACT PLAYS for Festivals. 

Catalogue 4d. post free. THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ONE-ACT PL i THEATRE, 20 
Galesbury_ Road, London, S.W.1 


ONE young, one =o woman, both some 
experience, seek dramatic society, intelligent, not 
necessarily highbrow, within easy reach Baker Street. 
Box 51, Advertisement Dept., British Drama . League. 
SOUND EQUIPMENT. Amplifiers, Microphones, 

Turntables, Speakers. SALE OR HIRE. Edwin 
Wood, 40 Yewcroft Avenue, Harborne, Birmingham. 
‘THE SHAW SOCIETY, 7 Harrington Sq., London, 

N.W.1, invites you, Meetings last Sunday in May, 
June, July, at 7 pm. PRACTICE THEATRE, 
9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. Entrance 15 Grafton Mews. 











wit anyone willing to sell advertiser copy “Short 
History English Drama” by Brawley communicate 
Lieut. Quick, 
London. 


28 Sherwood Hall, East End Road 


Telephone Tudor 2105. 





























FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


: Private Theatres 
Public Halls, Schools 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment—advice and 
quotations freely given. 


SLI8 
Standard 
Magazine 

Compartment 
Footlight 


SS12 ‘‘Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged 
Beam Spotlight 


Ask us for Illustrated Leaflet W5/ 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries 


SL35. Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM  Tel.: 8213—6 lines 


LONDON : 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS : CENTRAL MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
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